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Special Section: 


YOUR CAREER 


(pages 14-24 and 41-45) 








First of all, what’s it all about? What 
does a fellow like John Jackson do 
all day? In his own words, “I keep 
in touch with the executives of many 
different companies—advising them 
on the use of their IBM electronic 
data processing computers. I person- 
ally consult with these customers, 
and analyze their scientific and tech- 
nical problems for solution by IBM. 
Occasionally, I’m asked to write 
papers, and give talks and demon- 
strations on electronic computing. 
All in all, it’s pretty fascinating ... 
sOmething new pops up every day.”’ 
In other words, John is a full-fledged 
computing expert, a consultant... 
and a very important person in this 
age of automation through electronics. 


Calling on a customer 


Since the IBM laboratories are 
always devising easier and faster ways 
to solve the problems of science, gov- 
ernment, and industry, an Applied 
Science Representative can never say 
he’s learned his job and that’s the 
end of it. At least once every two 
months, he attends seminars to be 
updated on the latest developments in 
engineering and operations research. 


Introduces new methods 
During the two years that John 
has spent with IBM in Applied Sci- 
ence, he has shown innumerable cus- 
tomers new and better ways to do 
things electronically. For example: 
about a year ago, an aircraft manu- 
facturer wanted to experiment with a 
radically different design for a nuclear 


DATA PROCESSING 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


What a MATHEMATICIAN 


can do at IBM 


Mathematics is an ancient but ever-advancing science that contains many 
forms. It shouldn't surprise you then that it took some time before John 
Jackson discovered the one brand of mathematics that seemed cuystom- 
tailored to his ability and temperament. John is an Applied Science Repre- 
sentative, working out of the IBM office at 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y..C. 


reactor. The basic format had been 
established, but the project still re- 
quired months of toil with mathemat- 
ical equations. The aircraft people 
couldn’t afford to wait that long, so 
they called in IBM. After discussion 


Mapping out a computer program 


with top executives, John helped to 
map out a computer program that 
saved the organization over 100 days 
of pencil-chewing arithmetic. Later, 
for this same company, John organ- 
ized the establishment of computer 
systems for aircraft performance pre- 
dictions . . . for data reduction of 
wind tunnel tests . . . and for wing 
stress analysis. At the same time, he 
worked with this company’s own em- 
ployees, training them in the use of 
IBM. equipment. John stil drops 
around to-see that everything is run- 
ning smoothly. 


Another service that John performs 
is the constant reappraisal of each 
customer’s IBM operation. Occasion- 
ally, a customer may tie himself in 
knots over a procedural “‘stickler.’’ 
Periodically, in fact, John brings 
IBM customers together. . . just to 
talk over what’s happening in each 
other’s business— how everybody else 
handled that old bugaboo . . . details. 

New field for Mathematicians 

John is exercising his mathematical 
know-how in a field that was prac- 
tically unheard of ten years ago. Even 
now, this kind of work may be news 
to you. It was to John Jackson a few 


TIME EQUIPMENT 


years back when he was an under- 
graduate at the University of Colo- 
rado. At that time, he was considering 
actuarial work or mathematical re- 
search. But John liked the excitement 
and diversification of science and in- 
dustry and he wanted to use his 
mathematical background. It was not 
until he was interviewed by IBM 
that field computing whetted his sci- 
entific appetite. A few months later, 
John launched his own IBM career 
as an Applied Science trainee. 


Promotionwise, John has come a 
long way since then. He’s now an 
Applied Science Representative in 
one of the biggest offices in the IBM 
organization ...mid-town Manhattan. 


Discussing a probfém with colleagues 


With his wife, Katherine, and 
daughter, Lisa, 20 months, and John, 
Jr., 6 weeks, he enjoys his suburban 
Port Washington home. He’s happy 
and he’s satisfied. And then, too, John 
knows a few vital statistics about 
IBM .. . such as the fact that the 
Applied Science Division has quad- 
rupled during the past three years, 
and that in 1956 alone, over 70 pro- 
motions were conferred. If ever a 
future held promise, here is one. 


o a a 
This message was originally published in 
college newspapers throughout the country. 
IBM is reprinting it here in hopes that tt 
will serve to point out the tremendous career 
opportunities open to mathematicians in 
business and industry today. 
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If you go for the good looks of French cuffs 


thumbs when it comes to inserting the links—just this hand- 
some Arrow Glen. Its new Link Cuffs give you the style of 
French cuffs, and fewice their convenience. (Only two buttonholes 
to close instead of four. ) Comfortable short-spread ir has 4 
ible stays to keep it looking neat. “Sanforized’’- lab f course 

Glen, tailored in the true Arrow tradition: G7 es, $2.95; 


Junior, $3.50. Silk tie shown, $1.00, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Steel flows 
with industry 
from sea to sea 


Pits tego cae Fe 


In recent years, industries 
have been spreading their 
operations all across America. 
United States Steel has 
expanded, too — our people are 





now located in mines, 
manufacturing plants and 
offices from Massachusetts to 


California. 


The need for more and better 
steels has created additional 
opportunities for graduate 
scientists ‘in the fields of 
chemistry, construction, design, 
Jevelopment, electricity, 

fuel, mechanics, metallurgy, 


physics and power. 


Since 1901, U.S. Steel has 
kept pace with the changing 
requirements of America... 
cooperating with energy, 
enterprise and faith as a 


partner in progress. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 















“My Army recruiter 
showed me how to choose 
my foreign travel” 








“He got me the overseas 
assignment | wanted” 


“My Army Recruiter was more than just friendly>he was really 
helpful. He showed me how I could go to Europe through the Army’s 
Unit Rotation Program. My travel was guaranteed before | enlisted! 
Now I’m in Germany—with plenty of free time to explore foreign 
countries, I've seen castles and historic landmarks, learned different 
customs and met wonderful people everywhere. It’s a great enlistment 
deal because you know just where you're going and you stay with the 
same buddies all through service. The Army’s given me an opportunity 
I could never have afforded otherwise. If you want to travel, why not 
see your local Army Recruiter and find out what opportunities are 


open for you?” oh Ja Z 


7, Howard E. Lasley 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP You Graduate, Romney High School 


Romney, Indiana 


| GET A SPECIAL TRAVEL DEAL 



















Sgt. Ist Class James E. Pfrommer 
Army Recruiter, Lafayette, Ind. 











The Army Recruiter in your town can help you 
get the kind of deal Howard got. There are always 
new travel opportunities opening up that let you 
choose your own foreign travel before you enlist! 
Europe, the Far East, the Pacific, the Caribbean 
or Alaska—any one of these exciting areas may 
be available to you! The wonders of the world 





may well be as near to you as your local Army 
Recruiting Station. When you enlist under the 
Army’s special travel options, you know exactly 
where you're going! Your foreign service is 
guaranteed! You see the world at government 
expense. For your passport to adventure, see 
your Army Recruiter. There’s no obligation! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE, FROM YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
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S: ©We shall find a way or we shall make one.” 


—Memorial Gate, University of Pennsylvania 


Investing in young America. . .a progress report 


“To HELP deserving young men and women obtain 
a college education . . . to give financial support to 
a cross-section of American colleges . . .” 

Five years ago, the Union Carbide Scholarship 
Plan was established with those objectives, 

Today, the plan provides the complete cost of tui- 
tion and fees for 400 four-year scholarships at col- 
leges and universities throughout the country. As an 
important part of their education, the scholars are 
encouraged to gain valuable experience in their 
chosen fields by obtaining jobs in industry during 
summer vacation. 

73 technical scholarships are also available in 
specific fields of study. They cover the student’s tui- 
tion and fees for the senior year. In addition, to assist 
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graduate students and to support academic research, 
Union Carbide offers 83 fellowships and grants-in- 
aid to universities. 

The people of Union Carbide regard these schol- 
arships as an important contribution to the future 
and to two of America’s priceless assets— its edu- 
cational system . . . and its youth. 

TO LEARN MORE about the Union Carbide undergraduate 


scholarships and the colleges and universities in which they 
have been established, write for Scholarship Plan Booklet R. 
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ON FILM: Miss Bloom and Laurence 
Olivier in Shakespeare’s Richard Ill. 


SHAKESPEAREAN STAR 


JULIET, in Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet, is supposed to be only 14 
years old. But most actresses, by the 
time they have the skill and experi- 
ence to play this difficult role, hardly 
look young enough. 

\ notable exception is the lovely 
English star, Claire Bloom. At the 
age of 26, Miss Bloom has retained 
: youthful, almost teen-age appear- 
ince. And what's more, she has the 
talent and experience to play Juliet. 
On March 4, Claire Bloom is sched- 
uled to star in a television version of 
Shakespeare’s great play on NBC- 
r'V (8 p.m., EST). 

Claire’s early childhood was hec- 
tic. Those were the years of World 
War II. She was dragged from oné 
school to another and finally brought 
to the U. S. to escape the bombings. 
When she was 10, Claire went “job- 
hunting” and won her first acting 
vart on radio in The Pied Piper. 

in 1943, the Blooms went back to 
England. Claire resumed her study 
f acting. The rest of her -career 
reads like a Cinderella story. She 
played small parts in several plays. 
(nd in 1948, at the age of 17, she 
given the leading role of 
Ophelia in Shakespeare's Hamlet. 
She won great critical acclaim. A 
few years later, as Charlie Chaplin's 
leading lady in the film Limelight, 
Claire was propelled into the inter- 
national spotlight—and stardom. 

\t 21, Claire was invited—at last 

to play Juliet at the world-famous 
Old Vic theatre in London. Her out- 
standing performance was credited 
vith giving the Old Vic its first 


financial success in years. 


Was 





~ Newsmakers j 


Last yéar, Claire Bloom came to 
the U. S. to appear in several TV 
shows (Cyrano de Bergerac, Caesar 
and Cleopatra). This season she has 
been appearing with the Old Vic in 
Shakespearean plays on Broadway. 

In spite of her spectacular success, 
Claire remains a modest, unpreten- 
tious young woman. She lives with 
her mother and, leads a simple life. 
She has continued her study of act- 
ing, and is taking in addition ballet 
and singing lessons. 


SCHOLARLY SINGER 


IN THIS DAY of “rock 'n’ roll” a 
most unusual candidate for the 
crown of Top Singer is Pat Boone. 
He’s a college student with a straight 
A average. He went in for singing in 
order to pay for his college educa- 
tion. He has no sideburns or over- 
grown locks. And he’s a devoted 
family man with three children. 

Yet Pat, in less than two years, has 
recorded five hit records. And his 
popularity has swelled to unbeliev- 
able heights with teen-agers as well 
as adults. Experts contend that it's 
only a matter of time before Pat un- 
seats Elvis Presley as King of Croon- 
ers. 

Pat, who was brought up in Ten- 





nessee, is said to be a direct de- 
scendant of Daniel Boone, the Amer- 
ican frontiersman. He began his 
“singing career” at the age of seven 
by entering amateur contests. Dur- 
ing his high school years, Pat 
“emceed” a teen-age radio show. 

Later, at college in Texas, Pat was 
faced with the problem of support- 
ing his family while he was attend- 
ing school. He tried out for a job on 
a local radio station and was hired 
as a singer for a barn dance pro- 
gram. His salary was $50 a week 
and all the cottage cheese he could 
eat (the program was sponsored by 
a local dairy). It was while he was 
in Texas that Pat was asked to re- 
cord “Two Hearts.” The song quick- 
ly became a smash hit and Pat at 
tained national stardom. 

Although Pat, 22, is happy with 
his “luck”—as he calls it—he is tak 
ing nothing for granted. He plans to 
continue his education to earn a 
master’s degree and hopes to. be 
come a teacher. “So many people 
have a couple of hit records and 
think “This is the life,” Pat has re 
marked, “and then wake up one 
morning singing to themselves. If | 
ever get to the point where I can't 
entertain them. I'll start educating 
them.” 





TEEN IDOL: Student-singer Boone strolls on Columbia University campus 
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French Aim: “Eurafrica”’ 


France has proposed a bold new 
long-range project—‘Eurafrica.” Its 
goal: Linking Evrope and Africa in 
a single vast community. 

French Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau disclosed his nation’s revolu- 
tionary plans for Africa’s future in a 
historic speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly 

“Europe in its entirety,” declared 
Pineau, “bringing to Africa its capi- 
tal and its [industrial] techniques, 
should enable the immense African 
continent to become an essential fac- 
tor in world politics.” 

Pineau announced that France was 
ready to lay the foundations of “Eur- 
africa” within the boundaries of her 
own African empire (see map, U.S. 
and World Affairs Annual, Oct. 18 
issue). France will, according to the 
foreign minister, “erect a large 
Franco-African [community] based 
on [common] cultural, economic, and 
strategic interests.” 

French plans call for a close union 
between France and her African ter- 
ritories. This union provides for the 
elimination of economic barriers 
(such as high tariffs) and speedier 
development of the colonies, both 
economically and politically. 

What's Behind It: A tidal wave of 
nationalism has the “Dark 
Continent” of Africa since the end 
of World War II. From the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the southern tip of 
Africa, colonial Africans are de- 
manding independence. 

Until World War II, the only self- 
governing territories on the huge 
continent were Liberia, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and the Union of South Africa. 
Most of the continent’s more than 
200,000,000 people were subject to 
European colonial rule. 

But since the end of World War 
Il, Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
and Morocco have joined the “roll 
call” of independent African nations. 
The Gold Coast will achieve its free- 
dom early next month (see major 
article on the Gold Coast in May 
3, 1956 issue). 

France has opposed 
tionalistic movements 


swept 


these na- 
They have 


threatened to wrest from her grasp 
the great territories and resources 
she now has in Africa. For more than 
two years France has been fighting 
a bloody and costly war against 
Moslem rebels in Algeria. However, 
France has given independence to 
her two former North African pro- 
tectorates—Morocco and Tunisia. 


Sanctions for Israel? 


Israel continued to turn a deaf 
ear to United Nations resolutions 
demanding that she withdraw her 
troops from Egyptian territory. 

At the same time, there were in- 
creasing demands in the United 
Nations for economic sanctions 
against Israel. 

As we went to press, Israel was 
standing fast in her defiance of U.N. 
General Assembly demands that she 
pull her forces out of the Gaza Strip 
and a section of the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Israel had seized both areas from 
Egypt last fall. 

Israeli government leaders say that 
Israel avill not evacuate its troops 


Be ie es 

Wide Worid state 
SCHOOL BEFORE CRUISE—When Suzanne 
Crist, 16, of Nazareth Academy, Ro- 
chester, N.Y., won title of Miss N.Y. 
State Fair of 1957, part of her prize 
included a Caribbean cruise. She turned 
it down, saying cruise would make her 
miss school, in its place, Fair director 
W.F. Baker awards Suzanne $400 which 
she will use toward college expenses. 


unless it gets firm guarantees that 
Egypt will: 

(1) Stop using the Gaza Strip as a 
base for guerrilla attacks. 

»(2) Stop using Gulf of Aqaba region 
to blockade Israel-bound shipping. 
»(3) Stop barring passage of Israeli 
ships through the Suez Canal. 

Meanwhile, Israel's refusal to 
obey U.N. resolutions was bringing 
increased criticism in the U.N. Dele- 
gates from some African and Asian 
nations threatened to propose U.N. 
economic sanctions against Israel. 
(Sanctions are penalties applied 
against a nation which violates 
international law or custom. Nations 
applying sanctions are supposed’ to~ 
sever all trade and financial relations 
between themselves and the nation 
being punished.) 

What position would the U.S. take 
toward such a U.N. resolution? Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
declared: “If there was action by the 
U.N. calling for sanctions, we would, 
of course, have to give them very 
serious consideration.” 

However, Senator William F. 
Knowland, Republican leader of the 
Senate, took an opposing stand, He 
said it would be “immoral” for us to 
back U.N. sanctions against Israel 
without also punishing the Soviet 
Union. Moscow has openly defied 
ten U.N. resolutions condemning the 
Soviet Union's actions in satellite 
Hungary, he pointed out. 

In Israel, a government spokes- 
man indicated that the Israelis were 
ready to subject their country to 
sanctions rather than to submit. He 
said: “We are now down to rock- 
bottom terms. Our stand is vital to 
Israel's security, and there is no 
room for further retreat.” 


U.S.— Saudi Agreement 


The U.S. and Saudi Arabia have 
reached agreement on continued 
American use of the Dhahran air 
base in Saudi Arabia. 

A joint communique, issued at the 
conclusion of King Saud’s two-week 


visit to the U.S., also confirmed 
agreement on $50,000,000 in U.S. mil- 
itary aid to Saudi Arabia. 

President Eisenhower credited his 
talks with King Saud (see last week's 
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news pages) for clearing away “much 
of the underbrush of misunderstand- 
ing” between the two countries. 

King Saud praised the Eisenhower 
anti-Communist Doctrine for the 
Middle East (see news pages, Jan. 
18). The King said the Eisenhower 
plan was “a good one.” The U.S. has 
been counting heavily on King Saud’s 
help in convincing other members of 
the Arab League—such as Egypt, Sy- 
ria, and Jordan—to back the plan. 

Full support for the Eisenhower 
Doctrine came from another Middle 
East visitor to Washington: Crown 
Abdul Tlah of Iraq. The 
Crown Prince was in the U.S. seeking 
nore military and economic aid for 
his country. Iraq, a member of the 
inti-Communist Baghdad Pact, is the 
Arab nation now firmly en- 
trenched in the Western bloc. 

\ significant sidelight of the 
Prince’s visit here was his meeting 
with King Saud. Saudi Arabia had 
bitterly attacked [raq for member- 
ship in the Baghdad Pact and the two 
countries have been on icy terms for 
time. But the Prince was re- 
ported to have convinced King Saud 
that the pact offered no threat of in- 
terference in internal Arab affairs. 


Prince 


’ 
onty 


some 


Labor vs. Racketeers 


AFL-CIO labor leaders have 
started a campaign to rid their union 
ranks of alleged racketeers. 

In an effort to clean up its own 
house, the AFL-CIO adopted these 
stiff rules: 

(1) “Convicts” and men “com- 
monly known to be crooks or rack- 
eteers” are to be removed from union 
offices. 

(2) Handling of pension and wel- 
fare funds are to be strictly regulated. 
>(3) Any labor official who invokes 
the Fifth Amendment during a Con- 
gressional investigation is to be re- 
moved from office. . 

Member unions which refuse to 
heed this new code were threatened 
with expulsion from the AFL-CIO. 

lhe action followed the launching 
Senate subcommittee investi- 
gation into the alleged misuse of 
inion funds by some union leaders. 
The subcommittee recently tried to 
learn whether funds of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
AFL-CIO) had been diverted to the 
personal use of union officials. 

High-ranking teamster officials re- 
fused to testify. They gave two rea- 


of a 
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FIREMAN FOR ATOMIC AGE—Firemen in the atomic age need more than 
hoses and ladders. Detroit fireman Andrew Galbraith (above), looking more like 
a space pilot than a fireman, demonstrates new equipment to fight fires in- 
volving radioactive materials. Included are Geiger counter, self-contained ox- 
ygen mask, ionization test equipment, dosimeter, transistorized handy-talkie. 


sons for refusing: (1) Under the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, a 
witness is not required to give testi- 
mony that might “incriminate” him 
and later be used against him. (2) 
The subcommittee, teamster officials 
charged, did not have the right to 
conduct such an investigation. (Con- 
gress is authorized to conduct in- 
vestigations to gain information that 
can be used in writing laws. Team- 
ster officials maintained the sub- 
committee was not seeking such 
information. It was, they claimed, 
simply_trying to harass the union.) 

Dave Beck, president of the team- 
sters union, supported his silent offi- 
cials. He promised that his union 
would not take disciplinary action 
against any of them. 

What's Behind It: The Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters is 


the largest (1,400,000) and most 
powerful affiliate of the AFL-CIO 


The teamsters union, which origi 
nally included only truck drivers 
has branched out to include any 


worker who handles goods carried 
by truckers. Chief point of friction 
between the AFL-CIO leadership 
and the Teamsters long been 
the question of labor racketeering 
Teamster chief Dave Beck was the 
only member of the AFL-CIO Ex 
ecutive Council to vote against the 
new anti-racketeering resolution 
The AFL-CIO, enforcing its new 
rules, recently three inter- 
national unions (Laundry Workers 
International, the Distillery, Recti 
fying & Wine Workers, and the Al 


has 


accused 


lied Industrial Workers) of being 
“dominated, controlled, and sub 
stantially influenced” by racketeers 
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It gave these unions 90 days to purge 
themselves or face expulsion 
from the AFL-CIO. Meanwhile, a 
New York chemical union local took 
voluntary steps to cleanse itself by 
removing some of its officials from 
their jobs. 

The teamsters, fearful they might 
be the next target, struck back. One 
New York City teamster official an- 
nounced that his drivers would cross 
picket lines established by other 
unions that “spend all their time 
kicking our brains out.” (It is common 
practice for members of all unions to 
respect the picket line of a striking 
union.) 

Meanwhile, the Senate set up a 
special committee to investigate 
charges of racketeering in labor un- 
ions. Sen. John L. McClellan (Dem., 
Ark.) was named chairman of the 
eight-member committee. 

Dave Beck recently refused to tes- 
tify before the McClellan committee 
on the ground that his doctor has 
ordered him not to travel. A few days 
later, however, he showed up in Mi- 
ami, Fla.—coming there from Seattle, 
Wash. Several days later he was in 
London, England. At the airport in 
London, Mr. Beck stated he would 
be willing to testify late next month. 


Oil Troubles Bubble 


U.S. oil production and sales are 
under investigation by the Senate. 


else 


Two Senate subcommittees are 
jointly studying the failure of U.S. oil 
companies to supply Western Europe 
with the amount of crude oil orig- 
inally promised during the oil- 
shortage emergency. They are also 
looking into why the price of do- 
mestic gasoline was increased by sev- 
eral firms almost simultaneously. 

Early next month, the Federal 
Government wil! convene a special 
grand jury which will also look into 
the problem. 

What's Behind It: When the Suez 
Canal was blocked, U.S. companies 
promised to export 500,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily to help relieve 
Western Europe's oi! shortage. These 
oil exports are supervised by a spe- 
cial Middle East Emergency Com- 
mittee composed of 15 major oil 
companies. To aid them in pooling 
their resources for this operation, the 
Government exempted these com- 
panies from anti-trust prosecutions. 

Yet, despite such cooperation from 
the Federal Government, oil exports 


to Western Europe have recently 
averaged only 258,000 barrels -of 
crude oil daily. Also, there have been 
complaints from Western European 
countries that they were forced to 
take “tie-in” sales of gasoline in order 
to get even this amount of crude oil. 
(Western Europe has its own plants 
for refining gasoline from crude oil. 
These refineries were shut down 
when gasoline was imported, thus 
throwing men out of work.) 

Western Europeans charge that 
U.S. companies could easily meet 
promised quotas (500,000 barrels a 
day) by increasing oi! production. 

U.S. oil production is controlled 
by various state conservation agen- 
cies. They decide how much oil the 
privately-owned oil industry can 
take from the land each month. 

These state agencies have refused 
to permit increased oil production. 
They claim that U.S. oil companies 
would be left with a large surplus 
when the Suez Canal is re-opened, 
probably next month. 

The domestic rise in the cost of 
gasoline occurred in January, when 
the oil companies increased the price 
of crude oil 35 cents a barrel. This 
increase was passed along to the 
consumer in the form of a penny-a- 
gallon increase in the price of gaso- 
line. The oil industry said the price 
increase had been long overdue be- 
cause of increased costs. However, 
many consumers charged that the 
oil industry had taken advantage of 
the oil shortage to increase its prices. 


IN BRIEF 


Quiz Masters. Once upon a time, al- 
most everybody had to work hard to 
earn money. Now all that some of us 
have to do is get on a TV quiz program. 
Top money winner in the history of TV 
and radio (thus far, anyway) is an 11- 
year-old junior high school student from 
Tujunga, Calif. His name: “Leonard 
Ross, His specialty: the stock market. 
Leonard became quiz champ by win- 
ning $64,000 on the CBS-TV show, 
The $64,000 Challenge. Last year, he 
answered his way to $100,000 on the 
NBC-TV quiz program, The Big Sur- 
prise. Leonard’s combined winnings put 
him $26,000 ahead of Charles Van 
Doren, Columbia English instructor who 
(as we went to press) was at the 
$138,000 mark on NBC’s Twenty-One. 

Also scoring on TV quiz shows these 
days are two young delegates to the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools, Mesfin Binega, 17, from 
Ethiopia, and Norma Lacerta Blum, 16, 


from Brazil. the pair has been appear- 
ing on CBS’s Name That Tune, show- 
ing that they know more about 
American popular music than many na- 
tive Americans. (Delegates to the Fo- 
rum for High Schools also appear on 
weekly TV panel The World We Want 
[Sat., 2:30, N.Y. area] with coopera- 
tion of Scholastic Magazines. ) 


“Going Steady” Taboo. “To go” or 
“not to go” steady? That is the question 
which has long puzzled high school stu- 
dents. Four teen-agers in Bristol, Con- 
necticut, who decided to “go steady” 
and stuck to their decision have been 
asked to leave school. St. Anthony's 
High School, a Catholic co-educational 
school, has had an anti-steady rule on 
its books for eight years. The school 
gave the teen-agers repeated warn- 
ings. When they failed to comply, the 
school asked them “to leave.” The prin- 
cipal explained the reason for the rul- 
ing: “We want our students’ minds on 
their school work and not on their boy 
friends or girl friends,” he said. 


My Dearest Martha. A love letter 
written by George Washington to his 
wife, Martha, is on public view for the 
first time at Washington’s famed colo- 
nial mansion, Mt. Vernon, Va. The 
note was penned as Washington was 
rushing to the scene of a Revolutionary 
War battle. “As I am within a few min- 
utes of leaving this city, I could not 
think of departing from it without drop- 
ping you a line,” the General wrote. 
“I retain an unalterable affection for 
you, which neither time nor distance 
can change... . Yr. entire, George.” 


Americans Win Skating Titles, Carol 
Heiss, 17, woman's figure-skating 
champ, and Dave Jenkins, 20, Colerado 
college student, recently skated away 
with top honors at the North American 
figure-skating championships held in 
Rochester, N.Y. Miss Heiss pirouetted 
and spun to an easy victory over her 
competitors. Dave Jenkins, only man in 
amateur skating who has mastered the 
hazardous triple loop, also won easily. 
The winning pair are now considered 
top favorites in the world figure-skating 
tournament which will be held at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., starting Feb. 23. 


Qui 
ON THE 


2 

NEWS 
(a) Christian Pineau; 
(b) King Saud; (c) Dave Beck; (d) 
Charles Van Doren; (e) Abdul Ilah. 
2. The plan for “Eurafrica” was pro- 
posed by the foreign minister of __. 


1, Identify: 


It would link and a2 


single community. 








GOOD NEWS: More children, teen-agers, and adults 
are attending school in the U. S. today than ever before 
in history. According to a Census Bureau report, school 
enrollment climbed to a record 39,353,000 in 1956. Of 
this number, more than 8,500,000 are high school stu- 
dents. . . . College enrollment is also at an all-time peak 
of 2,947,000, a 10 per cent increase over last year. . . . 
AND today’s college graduate has a bright “$$3$" 
future ahead of him. According to a Northwestern Uni- 
versity survey, starting salaries for 1957 men college 
graduates in business firms will average $100 a week. 
This is double the average starting pay offered by busi- 
ness firms 10 years ago. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: Though you won't find 
Frank Nimmo among the nation’s leading scorers, the 
University of Cincinnati's captain rates among the best. 
\ tremendous play-maker and defensive ace, he’s been 
the spark plug of the great Bearcat fives for three years. 
He stands six feet, two inches, hails from Euclid (Ohio ) 
High School 


GOOD DEEDS: Sometimes a dog’s best friend is man: 
But when the dog turns out-to be a St. Bernard, who 
must uphold a worldwide reputation as a great rescuer 
of men, it can prove to be downright embarrassing—for 
the proud pooch. In Valley City. N. D., recently. a 
husky St. Bernard had fallen through the ice of the 
Sheyenne River. A policeman, George Swenson, hap- 
pened by and spotted the helpless animal. He promptly 
crawled out on the ice, put a rope around the dog 
and pulled him slowly to safety. The St. Bernard 
weighed 160 pounds; the man, barely 130 


Wide World phot« 
A CHUNK OF STALIN: Hungarian escapee Tomas Ace! 
proudly displays a hard-won memento of his part in 
the Hungarian uprisings. It's a piece of a Stalin statue 
which Tomas helped pull down. A former student at the 
University of Budapest, Tomas, 19, is now in the. U. S. 





New York Herald Tribune 


THAILAND MAGIC: The exotic beauty of the Orient 
is mirrored in the face of lovely Chotima Danitanand 
(above), 16, of Thailand. She is in the U. S. as a dele- 
gate to the 1957 New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools, held in cooperation with Scholastic Mag- 
azines. The Forum brings 33 students from 33 countries 
to the U. S. For 12 weeks, they attend U. S. schools 
and live with U. S. families. The delegates are also 
participating in a TV forum series (Sat., 2:50 -p.m., 
Channel 9, N. Y. area). 


OUR FRONT COVER: While a student nurse at the 
State University of lowa, Laverne Marie Boes spent 
many hours in the laboratory, which she later found 
helpful in her career. Born in 19258, in Ogden, lowa, 
Laverne graduated from lowa’'s College of Nursing in 
1950. Nursing offers many opportunities for young peo- 
ple. And college scholarships for students of nursing 
are plentiful and relatively easy to obtain 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES the 23rd annua! commemo- 
ration of Brotherhood Week, February 17-24. Sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
(NCC]), Brotherhood Week will be observed in 
churches and synagogues, in many communities, and 
in 12,000 schools throughout the U. S. Brotherhood 
Week's purpose is: “To emphasize the program of 
NCC], aimed at achieving a lasting peace through 
Brotherhood; to promote justice, amity, understanding 
and cooperation among Protestants. Catholics, and 
Jews; to eliminate intergroup prejudices which distort 
religious, business, social, and political relations.” 


ENDQUOTE: “May the light of freedom, coming to all 
darkened lands, flame brightly—unti! at last the dark 
ness is no more. May the turbulence of our age yield 
to the true time of peace, when men and nations shall 
share a life that honors the dignity of each, the brother 
hood of all.” (From President Eisenhower's Second 
Inaugural Address—January 21, 1957 








How Wide the 


Revolts in the Soviet satellite states 


touch off a re-examination of 


U. S. immigration policies 


HE band was playing Brahms’ 

Hungarian Dance No. 5. A pleas- 
ant-looking man in a dark brown hat 
and double-breasted dark gray over- 
coat stepped from a U. S. military 
transport. He was soon followed by 
mothers carrying infants, men in 
working men’s wide-eyed 
youngsters, and gray-haired men and 
women. 

«Thus the first group of Hungarian 
escapees from Communist terrorism 
stepped on American soil. They had 
endured Soviet oppression and tyr 
anny. Now, they were facing new 
problems in a‘new—and free—land 

Some 28,000 Hungarian refugees 
have found haven in our country 
They are the latest in a long chain 
of freedom-loving peoples who have 
flocked to our shores with hopes and 
dreams of a better life. From our 
earliest history, America has always 
represented freedom to oppressed 
peoples everywhere. 

Since 1820, more than 40,000,000 
people from all over the world have 
come to our land in search of new 
opportunities. Until fairly recently, 
the welcome mat was always out to 
them. Today, some Americans say it 
has been replaced by a “stop sign,” 
our strict immigration policy 

In the early years of our republic, 
America’s doors were wide open. All 
that the would-be immigrant needed 
to enter the country was $10 for his 
ocean passage. 

Immigration was heartily encour- 
aged during most of the 19th cen- 
tury. In a fast-growing America, 
there was lots of work to be done. 
In Europe, millions of people had no 
land of their own; in America, there 
were millions of acres of land with 


no people. 
During the early 


Caps 


19th century, 


“Open Door”? 


International News photo 


NEW AMERICANS: Hungarian escapees arrive in U. S. 


new arrivals poured in mostly from 
north and west Europe: Britain, 
Ireland, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries. However, out on the West 
coast, thousands of Chinese laborers 
were also being brought in to help 
build the Western railroads. They 
had been accustomed to a low stand- 
ard of living and were willing to 
work for small wages. Although 
some Americans declared that the 
railroads could never have been 
built without the Chinese, others 
were alarmed by this influx of “cheap 
labor.” As a result, Congress passed, 
in 1882, the first Federal immigration 
law, called the Chinese Exclusion 
Act. It barred Chinese laborers from 
further entry to the U. S. 


IMMIGRATION HITS PEAK 


But emigration to the U. S. from 
other parts of the world reached new 
heights. Between 1905 and 1914, 
some 10,000,000 immigrants passed 
through America’s doors. More than 
75 per cent of these people were 
from southern and eastern Europe— 
Italians, Austrians, Russians, Hun- 
garians. 

A great number of these new ar- 
rivals were unskilled and unedu- 
cated, This was because they came 
from the poorer and less developed 
countries of Europe. With the fron- 
tier gone, the new immigrants hud- 
dled together in America’s teeming 
cities. Competition for jobs was al- 
ready keen. The country’s growing 
labor unions feared the new immi- 


grants “would destroy the American 
standard of living.” The American 
Federation of Labor was crusading 
for “$4.00 a Day and Roast Beef” for 
its members. The new arrivals, ac- 
customed to poverty, were willing to 
get along—if need be—on far less. 

. Consequently in 1917, Congress 
passed a law which made a literaey 
test part of the immigration pro- 
cedure. A knowledge of the alpha- 
bet became the ticket to freedom 
for thousands of immigrants. In 
1920-21, more than a million people, 
many with spelling books in their 
satchels, entered the U. S. During 
those two years, however, millions of 
Americans were without jobs. Some 
labor leaders feared that continued 
immigration would only add to the 
numbers of the unemployed. 

This attitude, among others, led 
to the Immigration Act of 1924. The 
core of the new law was the national 
origins quota system. This was a 
method of assigning to each country 
a quota, or share, of the total num- 
ber of immigrants permitted to enter 
the U. S. each year. Each European 
country was allowed to send a quota 
of immigrants in proportion to the 
number of persons of that nation- 
ality living in the U. S. in 1920. 

The 1924 Immigration Act pro- 
vided for the admission of a total of, 
roughly, 154,000 immigrants a year. 
But since most of the people in the 
U. S. in 1920 were of Northern or 
West European ancestry, countries 
such as Britain, Ireland; and Ger- 





















many received a total quota of al- 
most 110,000. The remaining 44,000 
quota permits were divided among 
all other countries. Aside from the 
Near*East, no Asians were to be ad- 
mitted for permanent residence in 
the U. S. 

[t is noteworthy that the quota 
system did not apply to the inde- 
pendent nations of North and South 
America. These nations could send 
as many immigrants as thev desired. 

The national origins policy was 
also the basis for the new immigra- 
tion act that was passed by Congress 
in 1952. Quotas are still determined 
by 1920 population figures. But for 
the first time, no Asian country is 
barred from sending a small number 
of immigrants to the U. S. 

Britain, Germany, Ireland, and 
the Scandinavian countries still re- 
a lion’s share of the quotas. 
However, these countries fill only a 
small percentage of their quotas 
each year. As a result, many ob- 
servers feel that these countries 
actually have the least need for emi- 
gration and that their unused quotas 
should be applied to other countries 
whose demand is greater. Under the 
1952 Immigration Act, the unused 
portion of any country’s quota can- 
not be applied to another country. 
Thus Greece, with an annual quota 


celve 


people who want to enter our coun- 
try but can't. 

After World War II, our nation 
admitted nearly 400,000 displaced 
persons, many from Eastern Europe. 
These admissions were charged 
against the future quotas @f each 
country involved. Hence Greece, 
for example, has “mortgaged” half 
of her national quota until the vear 
2013! . 

Those who support the provisions 
of the 1952 Act say that America 
would become overcrowded if we 
open our doors wider to immigra- 
tion. 

Opponents of the Act: disagree 
with this view. Senator Hrbert 
Humphrey (Democrat of Minne- 
sota), for example, points. out that 
there are only 51 persons per square 
mile in the U. S.—compared to 480 
in Britain and 807 in Belgium and 
that this country has room for more 
immigrants. 

In 1953, Congress passed another 
important law, called the Refugee 
Relief Act. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide permanent residence to 214.000 
persons, most of whom were refugees 
fleeing from Communist oppression. 
It is under this law that some of the 
28,000 Hungarian refugees were re- 
cently admitted to this country. 


IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S. 









FROM THE 
REST OF THE WORLD 


ach mon represents 50,000 immigrants 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Chart shows how national origins of immigrants to U. S. changed over the years. 


of 308, has a long waiting list of 








The majority of these Hungarians, 
however, are here only on a tempo- 
rarv basis. Congress must pass legis- 
lation before these immigrants can 
have the right of permanent resi 
dence. 

President Eisenhower believes that 
our nation should admit more’ of 
these victims of communism. He is 
certain that swift Congressional ac 
tion will be forthcoming and_ that 
the flow of refugees to our shores 
will not be interrupted 

Early last month. a group of 25 
Congressmen suggested major re 
visions in Our immigration policies. 
These revisions would completely do 
awav with the national origins quota 
svstem. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROPOSALS 


Then. on January 31, President 
Eisenhower, too, asked Congress. to 
“re-examine” the national! origins 
quota system. Until Congress has 
time to study the issue thoroughly, 
however, the President asked that 
‘Immediate 
taken “to remove obvious defects in 
the present quota system.” The Presi 
dent specifically urged Congress to 
act on the following proposals: (1) 
an increase of our regular immigra- 
tion quota by at least 65,000, (2) a 
redistribution of. quotas based on the 
national origins of our 1950 popula 
tion; (3) a redistribution of unused 
quotas among other countries; (4 
elimination of “mortgages” against 
the quotas of Eastern European 
countries. It is estimated that by 
these revisions, the flow of immi 
grants to our shores each vear woul: 
be doubled. 

The President particularly stressed 
the need to grant haven to victims 
of communism. “Thousands of men 
women, and children,” the President 
declared, “have fled their homes to 
escape Communist oppression. They 
seek asylum in countries that are 
free. Our position of world leader 
ship demands that in partnership 
with other nations of the free world 


“interim measures” be 


we be in a position to grant that 
asvlum.” 





The Chief Job Fields 


If you follow the numbers on pages 14-15, you will 
get an over-all look at the chief job fields, This will 
help you study the results of your “aptitude inven- 
tory” (see pages 41-42). When deciding on a career, 
consider related jobs in the fields of your interest. 
For example, if the work of medical technician 
interests you, study also such related werk as that 


of doctor, nurse, therapist. If you're mechanically 
inclined, study the building trades—carpentry, 
plumbing, bricklaying; consider. such production 
jobs as tool and die maker, machinist. Ask yourself: 
“Which job offers the mest opportunities for my 
talents, interests, skills? Where will I be happiest 
and do most to help others?” 


YWour Career 


Will it give you a LIFETIME of satisfaction? 


It can... if you plan it carefully 


OU are in your teens. You have, 

let’s say, 50 years of life ahead of 
you. You'll probabl spend nearly a 
third of that time asleep in bed. 

Of all the time that you're awake, 
you'll spend about one third on you 
job. 

One third of your waking life! That 
will seem worse than a long 
stretch in jail if your job bores vou, 
if your income is so low that you have 
to scrimp all the time. Do you want a 
life that will be interesting and worth- 
while? That won’t be easy to achieve 
unless your career—your working life— 
brings you real satisfaction. 

How can you find the kind of career 
that will bring a lifetime of satisfaction 
and challenge? Obviously, there are no 


long, 


free) 


10. Armed Forces 


Education, job experience, and career op- 
portunities for thousands, with good pay, 
promotions, and special rewards—especially 
for the able who've finished high school. 
There are also many good assignments in 
the women’s services for qualified girls. 


pushbutton answers to that question. 
We bring you this special section on 
Your Career to help you find the 
career that’s right for YOU 

Perhaps you have already made up 
your mind-on the line of work you 
want to follow. That's fine. But explore 
other job fields, too, so that you will be 
sure-of your choice. 

If you still have no idea of the career 
you want, don’t be discouraged. There's 
still time to choose prepare for 
your life work—but not too much time! 
Remember that a third of your waking 
life is at stake! 


and 


By WILLIAM FAVEL 


Vocational Editor 


Frederic Lewis 


9. Services 


Many opportunities for beginners in restau- 
rants (waiter, waitress, bus boy or girl, cook’s 
helper), in service stations, in laundries, dry- 
cleaning plants and shops. Job outlook is 
good; promotions for able workers. 


As you start your career plans, 
several questions may come to your 
mind. 

e@ What kinds of careers are there? 

e@ What careers offer the best oppor- 
tunities? 

e@ What kinds of careers am I best 
fitted for? 

@ What should I do NOW to prepare 
myself fer my future career? 

e How do I go about getting a job 
that will lead to my career goal? 
Your school guidance counselor, your 

parents, adults whose advice you trust, 

your own study and judgment, can 
help you find the answers. In this issue 
we aim to help your search. Numbered 
picture captions on pages 14-15 give 
you a look at the chief job fields open 


General Motors Corp 


8. Mechanical 


Growing opportunities in production, trans- 
portation (auto, airplane) work, in repair of 
office and farm machines. Crowded: TV- 
radio, refrigerator, air-conditioning repair. 
Get training in school and Armed Forces; 
also in local garages and service stations 











sewtalr Ol Co. 


1. Professional 


Engineer in photo works in the oil industry— 
but engineers are in demand by nearly all 
industries. So are scientists (especially 
chemists), business administration and math 
majors. Also needed: teachers, medical 
specialists, “home ec’ majors, accountants. 


to beginning workers. You’ will read 
what trained vocational counselors and 
employment officials say about prepar- 
ing for careers (pp. 22-24). You will 
find a “career aptitude” self-test (pp. 
41-42). On pages 43-45 are’ lists of 
iseful publications on many types of 
ireer,rs., 


More Schooling, More Pay 


One thing to remember is that the 
nore education and training you have, 
the better your chances are to get one 
f the better-paying jobs. 

\ study made in 1950 shows this 
he highest paid occupational group 
as that made up of professional and 
technical workers—and this was the 
group which had the most of 
schooling. In this group are such higiily 

ned people as doctors, nurses, law- 


' 


years 





7. Building Trades 


A large field for skilled craftsmen—car- 
penters, electricians, plumbers, pipe fitters, 
bricklayers; job outlook good. Openings for 
spprenticeship (on-the-job) training. Over- 
supply ef construction 
office 


laborers. School, 
and road construction are booming. 





New York Life Insurance Co. 


2. Clerical 


Wanted by business and civil service—300,- 
000 stenographers and secretaries yearly; 
also typists, file clerks, office-machine oper- 
ators, cost, payroll, and production clerks. 
Pay is up; use of machines cuts monotony; 
opportunities to advance to executives 


yers, engineers, teachers, social workers, 
artists, scientists. More than half of this 
professional group had not only gradu- 
ated from college, but had taken ad- 
vanced work beyond college. 

In three other ‘groups, most of those 
employed had finished high school and 
taken some advanced work. These were 
owners and managers of businesses, «nd 
workers in clerical and sales jobs. These 


three occupational groups—with one 
other—craftsmen—made up the next 
highest paid groups. 

Craftsmen—skilled workers in such 


fields as building trades and indusiries 
smostly had less than a full high school 
education. But they had learned theit 
skills by years of on-the-job or appren- 
tice training 

The lower paid groups were those in 


farm, service, and laboring work, and 





Ewing Galloway 


6. Production 


Big demand for technicians (radar, pharma- 
ceutical, etc.); chances for apprenticeship 
training in too! and die making, sheetmetal 
working, and a score of other jobs; increas- 
ing draftsman shortage. Machine operators, 
mechanics, and repairmen are wanted. 











. 


Big chances for youth to train for manage- 
ment postions. Rapidly expanding field 


F. W. Woolworth Co 


Most workers in wholesale field are men; 
and most women in retail. Low starting pay, 
Many 
graduates 


for able workers. 
high schoo! 


increases 
for 


rapid 
opportunities 





4. Transportation 


Oversupply of truck drivers most 
pilots train in Armed Services. Aviation ex 
ponding, railroading declining slowly. Air 
hostesses in demand as well as workers for 
other aviation jobs in mechanics, air traffic 
control, customer and publicity 


seamen; 


relations, 





5. Agriculture 


Shortage of college-trained experts in 
agronomy, biology, plant and 
breeding. Wanted—agriculture majors to 
sell feeds, chemicals, machinery, meats 
seeds, Industries need ag majors with busi 
ness training to deo! with farm customers 


anima 
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the group known as “operatives.” Oper- 
atives include machine operators in in- 
dustry and many transportation work- 
ers. Most of those in the lower-paid 
groups had less than a ninth grade edu- 
cation. 

Get all the schooling you can. It pays 

Now let’s take a look at the whole 
employment picture as it is today, and 
as it is likely to be 20 years from now. 


1. Career opportunities are large—and 
growing. 


In 1940 about 47 million people had 
jobs. Now there are about 65 million 
workers in the U. S. By 1975 there may 
be 90 million. 

The chart at left, below, shows that 
nearly all the major kinds of jobs have 
been increasing. There is a gradual 
shrinkage of farm workers and owners, 
but agriculture is stil] a large and im 
portant part of the employment - pic- 
ture. The demand for unskilled labor- 
ers is declining. 

Nearly one of every three employed 
persons nowadays is a woman. Most 
clerical workers and half the service 
workers are women. Many women have 
good jobs in the professional and tech- 
nical fields. These include nursing, 
teaching, social work, medical techni- 
cians; and various art, design, and writ- 


Job Opportunities Are Growing . . . 


April, 
1940 


A 


ing occupations, all of which have 
many women workers. In the business 
field, there are many opportunities in 
such jobs as buyers for department 
stores and managing buildings, as well 
as in selling jobs. Many women have 
responsible positions in government 
service. More and more women are also 
working in factory jobs. They are some- 
times preferred for jobs requiring man- 
ual skill, such as in putting together 
complicated equipment. 


2. Career opportunities are constantly 
changing. 


Most -kinds of jobs are increasing— 
but the opportunities are opening up 
much more rapidly in some areas than 
in others. The chart at right, below, 
shows you some of the trends that have 
been going on for years and are ex- 
pected to continue. 

The “white collar” jobs have been 
growing fast. In this group are the 
people who work in offices and labora- 
tories and stores 

There are also growing opportunities 
in “blue collar”. jobs, except those re- 
quiring little or no skill. The “blue 
collar” jobs are chiefly in such fields 
as manufacturing, building, and trans- 
portation. Another large field comprises 
the service workers—people who supply 
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€roftsmen and Foremen 


and Technical § 
Business Owners 
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Form Owners P 
and Monagers F-. 
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many different personal wants and 
needs, such as policemen, waitresses, 
hospital attendants. 

Ewan Clague, U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, comments on some 
of these changes: 

“1. Uniskilled laborers and farmers 
comprised only 20 per cent of the labor 
force in 1950 compared to 46 per cent 
in 1910. By 1975 these may be reduced 
to less than 10 per cent. 

“2. The predominant group today is 
the semi-skilled and clerical workers. 

“3. Skilled workers make up 13 per 
cent. Within this group there have been 
important changes. The skilled artisan 
—like the cigar maker or glass blower— 
has been displaced by machinery. On 
the other hand, the electrician, tool and 
die maker, instrument repairman have 
become important, 

“4. A highly significant change is 
the doubling in the proportion of pro- 
fessional and technical personnel. By 
1975 as many as one in every eight 
workers may be a professional.” 

There are wide career opportunities 
for YOU. Opportunities are better in 
some fields than in others. But even 
in ¢rowded fields, “there’s always room 
at the top.” Explore the career fields 
and find the job that’s right for your 
own interests and abilities. 


And Constantly Changing, Too 
(Estimoted) 
1975 


1955 


>“ White Collor’ 
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Craftsmen 
end Foremen 








Operatives 





Service Workers 


Charts based on U.8, Census data 


Total Employment in Leadirfg Occupational Groups 


Figures are in millions of persons. Add figures on both sides 
of line to get total employment for each group in 1956. 
Thus: 6.1 million in services in 1940, 7.5 in 1956. 

















Percentage Changes in Leading Occupational Group 


Each of the three bars stands for 100 per cent of persons 
employed in the three years shown. Note large percentage 
increase in “white collar’ group, decline in farm workers. 















Ford Motor Co 


SCIENTIST works to develop alloys. 






Daocer-Fitagerai: & © 


INDUSTRY needs tool and die makers. WANTED: Thousands of new teachers. 






Careers in a Nutshell 


! e WHAT do you want to be when you finish high 
school or college? Whatever your choice, the career 
charts on these three pages will serve to help you 

make up your mind. 








ous career fields. National averages often do not 
give an accurate picture of local wages. Ask local 
workers in the field about current salaries. 

For further, up-to-date information on careers 


We have chosen the fields that interest many 
young people. These fields are not overcrowded and 
have openings for able, young beginners. 

You may want to know the salaries paid in vari- 


“with a future,” ask your librarian for the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Job Guide for Young Workers, 
1956-1957 edition (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 40¢). 


















WORKING FUTURE 
CONDITIONS OPPORTUNITIES 


EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENCE 


PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS DUTIES 





i 
GENERAL CLERK (Men, Women) 


| Helpful: H. S$. educ.; knowl- Pleasant personality, neat- Routine office work; typing, Regular hrs., pleasant, Many opportunities; espec. 
edge of office machines, ness, alertness, willingness addressing, keep records, clean, work may be repet- in large firms. May ad- 
operate simple machines, itive. vance to bookkeeper, sec’y, 
filing, answer phone, de- office machine operator, 
liver mail. supervisor. 


i math, Eng. Part-time office te learn. 
{ jobs. 





} STENOGRAPHER (Men, Women) 


Recommended: Bus. course Efficiency; pleasant per- Take dictation and tran- Pleasant, regular hrs., Good for both men and 
in M. S. and/or advanced sonality; neatness. scribe notes on typewriter, small-office work likely to women. Advance to pri- 
trng., skill in typing, short- file, answer phone, cut be varied. vate sec’y or admin. as- 
| hand, superior in English. stencils. sistant. 








TELEPHONE OPERATOR (Women) 


' c Recommended: H. $. edu- Pleasant voice; alertness, Operate telephone switch- Good pay & work condi- Many; best in larger cities; 
cation, 18 yrs. or older. courtesy, ability to deal board; may do clerical tions, steady work, may advance to supervisor, in- 
On-job trng. at telephone with people. work in small firm. work night shift. structor, or chief operater. 


company. 








18 CAREERS IN A NUTSHELL 





EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENCE 


PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 





Preferred: H. $. graduates 
with mechanical aptitude, 
knowledge of cors, driv- 
er’s license. 


SERVICE STATION ATTENDANT (Men) 


Courtesy, pleasant person- 
ality; normal good health; 
good appearance. 


Service cars, supply gas, 
oil; change, repair tires; 
install parts, wash cars, 
do minor repairs. 


Steady, varied, often dirty; 
outside work, may work 
Sundays, evenings, much 
standing. 





Preferred: H. S$. educ., abil- 
ity in Eng. & moth, part- 
time job exper. 


SALESPERSON (Men, Women) 


Geod appearance, pleas- 
ant personality, poise, pa- 
tience, tact, good health. 


Beginners handle inexpen- 
sive goods, customers make 
own choice; exper. work- 
ers de more actual sell- 
ing. 


Usually pleasant, inside 
work with others; dis- 
counts on purchases, com- 
missions; constant stand- 
ing. 








Required: College degree; 
good trng. for higher jobs; 
supetiér knowledge of 
English, science, moth 


Research ability, reasoning 
power, accuracy, scientific 
curiosity & enthusiasm, pa- 
tience, devotion te general 
welfare. 


CHEMIST (Men, Women) 


Usually research, work in 
laboratory. 


inside work, pleasant as- 
sociates. 








Required: H. $. education 
with trng. in mech. draw- 
ing; must furnish work 
samples, apprenticeship 
trng. helpful. 


DRAFTSMAN (Men, Women) 


Numerical ond speotial ap- 
titude and form perception 
important. 


Make notes, sketches, 
drawings; stert as copyis? 
er tracer. Many specialize 
— architectural, mechani- 
cal, aeronautical, electrical, 
etc. 


Detailed work, constant 
use of eyes; inside, pleas- 
ant conditions. 


Expanding field; good 
prospects, advance to high- 
level drafting jobs. 





Required: College degree, 
above average grades in 
math, science, ond Eng. 
Usually toke on-the-job 
training. 


Accuracy, mech. interests, 
work well with others, 
spec. aptitudes, depending 
on branch of engineering. 


ENGINEER (Men, Women) 
See Occupational Outlook 


Handbook, Bulletin 998 
(1951 Edition), U. S$. Dept. 
of Labor, for duties in each 
branch of engineerin~. 


Often inside; good pay, 
increasing with educ. & 
exper.; challenging prob- 
lems; varied work with 
sense of achievement. 


Many; able girls needed, 
too; advancement to su- 
pervisor, consultant. Engi- 
neers hold many top jobs 
in industry. 





H. S$. education helpful; 
some jobs require college 
degrees with science 
courses — especially chem- 
istry. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIAN (Men, 


Dependability; accuracy; 
for some types a strong 
physique 


Routine lab. tests, care for 
animals, clean equip., as- 
sist in research, keep rec- 
ords. 


Women) 


Work in labs, hospitals, or 
factories making chemicals, 
drugs, cosmetics, food, etc. 


Growing field for women; 
work mostly in large cities. 
Good opportunities for stu- 
dents interested in continu- 
ing science education. 





Required; H. S$. education, 
nursing school; 20 to 2! 
years old; have o stote li- 
cense. Additional college 
work for advenced jobs. 


Good health, good dispo- 
sition, tact, calmness, lik- 
ing for people, ability te 
perform often unpleasant 
tasks easily under tension. 


NURSE (Women) 


Take care of potients in 
hospitals, institutions, in 
doctors’ offices, in facto- 
ries, schools and in pa- 
tients’ homes. 


Many registered nurses 
eorn $200 a month and 
more; work 40 to 48 hours 
a week; hospital nurses 
usually get their meals 


and room. 


Big opportunities; promo- 
tion to many well-paying 
jobs as administrators, su- 
pervisors and teachers; 
jobs. easy to get; pay, 
good. 





Recommended: Ability to 
speck well, math, expe- 
rience from summer & part- 
time work. 


WAITER-WAITRESS (Men, Women) 


Good persenality, good 
grooming, geod health. 


Set table, take orders, 
serve food, make out bills, 
take money, make change, 
clean equipment. 


forms often furnished. 
Week-end, , & eve- 
ning work. Standing. 

















EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENCE 


DUTIES 





WORKING 
CONDITIONS 





FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Recommended: College 
preparatory h. s. course; 
B.A., M.A., of better (many 
teachers in big-city schools 
have Ph.D’s); educational 
courses including practice 
teaching. 


TEACHER (Men, Women) 


Mostly inside work. New 
buildings with better 
makes work 
easier; long vacation; stim- 
viating fellow workers. 
Pay improving. munity 
attitudes better. Usually 
tenure ofter 3 years. 


Critical shortage—espec. of 
grade-schoo!l teachers. Big 
opportunities for talented 
beginners for many years 
to come. Teaching may 
lead te careers in other 
fields — writing, business, 
etc. 





Vocational shop work help- 
ful; h. s. gradvetes pre- 
ferred. Beginning jobs as 
floor helpers. 


FACTORY ASSEMBLER (Men, Women) 


Good health, dependabil- 
ity (not absent often), 
willingness to work, rea- 
sonable intelligence, eye- 
hand coordination. 


Fit, fasten parts together 
by hand, machine, or tool. 


Inside work, fairly easy, 
clean; often good condi- 
tions. 


Many opportunities in 
“good times.” 





Preferred: H. $. education 
with vocational trng. 


SHEETMETAL WORKER (Men) 


Mechanical aptitude; at 
least 18 yrs. old; manual 


Assist sheetmetal worker, 
load, unload, and clean 
metal; cut metal, operate 
machines, solder and weld; 
do simple assembly work. 


Regular work and hrs. 
may involve heavy lift- 
ing; constant standing. 


Chance for apprenticeship 
trng. to become a journey- 
man; expanding occupa- 
tion; may advance to fore- 
man, supervisor. 





Apprenticeship or similar 
trng. in shop work, math, 
blueprint reading; experi- 
ence as journeyman to 
qualify for advanced jobs. 


TOOL AND DIE MAKER (Men) 


Mechanical ability; knack 
for painstaking work; 
man’s job but requires lit- 
tle physical strength. 


Make cutting tools used 
on machine tools, and the 
jigs which hold work being 
machined. 


Highest-paid machine-shop 
work; 40-hour wk.; time 
and one half for overtime 


ei 1 . 


paid ; P 
working conditions. 





Long-range job prospects 
gocd; trend for greater 
use of dies and stamping. 





Helpful: H. $. education 
with courses in shop, moth, 
English. Learn through 
en-the-job apprenticeship 


training. 


Good health and agility, 
eye-hand-feot coordina- 
tion, alertness for detail. 


CARPENTER (Men) 


Erect buildings, may do 
cabinet work or make 
lumber products such as 
door frames. 


Often work outdoors; lose 
some time in bad weather. 


More openings for ap- 
prentices than in any other 
eccupation; may advance 
to foreman or contractor. 
Many skilled carpenters 
have own business. 





Helpful: H. $. education 
with agric. courses, shop 
work, Eng., math; agric. 
college work an asset; on- 
the-job experience impor- 
tant. 


Ability to run an organized 
business, good judgment, 
ahility to handle workers 
ond customers. 


TRUCK FARMER (Men) 


Study markets, plant, cul- 
tivate, harvest, and sell 
crops; vse machinery. 


Long hrs. in field and often 
long hrs. in selling at mar- 
ket; machinery eases work: 
supervise seasonal help. 


Good for those with agric. 
and business trng., and 
enough money te get 
started. Location near mar- 
kets important. 





Helpful: H. $: education 
or equivalent qualifica- 
tions. Pass 


and technical tests; school 
and jeb record important. 


ARMY TECHNICIAN (Men) 


Take basic trng. then to 
spec. Army school; later 
assigned spec. duties. 


45-hr. week in peacetime; 
first-rate ‘equipment te 
work with latest tech- 
niques. 


U.S. maintains Army units 
all over world to keep 
peace. Many opportunities 
exist for skilled technicians 
in well-paying jobs, plus 
on annual 30-day vaca- 
tien with pay, insurance, 
early retirement, etc. 





Apply Here! 


HEN Tom, Dick, and Harry go 

out for track, they aren’t expected 
to break any records the first day of 
practice. For the 440, they build up 
their strength, their endurance. They 
learn how to breathe properly. All this 
takes practice. Before they can enter the 
district meet, they must have many 
workouts. 

Filling out a job-application blank is 
something like competing in a track 
meet. If you intend to “score” on the 
application blank of the firm you hope 
to work for, you need practice in filling 
out application blanks. 

On the. opposite page is a condensa- 
tion of the Kroger Company's applica- 
tion-for-employment blank. Here are 
some tips to help you fill out this form 
—or that of some local firm that you're 
interested in. 

1. Be prepared. Before you leave 
home for the employment office, fill 
your fountain pen (one that really 
works well) with black or dark blue 
ink. Be sure your hands are clean so 
that there'll be no “smudging.” Also, 
it might be a good idea to take some 
scrap paper along in case you have to 
do some figuring on dates. 

Be sure to take with you your per- 
sonal data guide sheet. (See page 12- 
YC in this issue.) Your guide sheet will 
help you for two reasons: (a) It will 
provide information that you'll need to 
write on the application blank—ad- 
dresses of previous employers, courses 
you took in school, etc.; (b) if needed, 
you can attach it to your application 
blank. 

2. Read the directions carefully be- 
fore you do any writing. 

Let’s take a look at the top of the 
blank—the space marked Name. Note 
that the directions tell you to print your 
name. Be sure you print it! Note also 
that you're asked to give your first’name 
first. (Some blanks ask for your last 

“name first.) 

Under Date of Birth, note the small 
words Mo. (for month), Day, and Year; 
also City and State. Give those facts in 
the order suggested. Give the city and 
state in which you were born—not the 
name of the hospital! Under marital 
status, the right answer for you is prob- 


“| don't have any working 
experience: That's why | ap- 
plied for this job—te get some.” 


ably Single. Carefully put a small x in 
the Single box. You will leave the next 
box, Married Women, completely 
blank, if you aren’t a married woman. 

Carefully check the box indicating 
whom you live with. 

Note that the Social Security Number 
is divided into three parts. Copy your 
S. S. number that way—577 38 3088 
(giving your owh number, of course). 

In the Citizenship box, if you check 
native (meaning you're a native-born 
American), don’t put anything in the 
box labeled Name Other Country. That 
space is reserved for foreign-born citi- 
zens to name the country of their birth. 

If you have no relatives working for 
Kroger, write None in that box. Prob- 
ably no one depends on you for finan- 
cial support. Then you'd write One (for 
yourself) after the words, No. of Per- 
sons Dependent on You. If you help 
support your mother or some other rela- 
tive, you'd write 2. 

3. Word your answers carefully. 
Think before you write. You don’t have 
much space for your answers and you 
want to give the facts requested. 

Suppose that you once had an argu- 
ment with your brother about the cost 
of keeping up the jalopy you own joint- 
ly. Then don’t mark Yes to the ques- 
tion, Have you ever had shortages or 
misunderstanding about funds? You 
would mark Yes if you have been 
cashier in the school lunchroom and 


you never could make your cash bal- 


ance with the receipts. 

You probably have not been seriously 
ill. Measles is not considered a serious 
illness. You'd be wise to mark Yes to 
the question. Are you willing to take a 
physical examination? Otherwise, you 
may give the impression that something 
is seriously wrong with you. 

Perhaps you wear glasses and they 
correct your vision so that it is about as 
good as normal; then your eyes aren't a 
serious physical handicap. Don’t bother 
to mention slight eye defects unless per- 
fect vision is required for the job. 














Many firms in the grocery business 
employ sales clerks who can speak 
Polish, Italian, or some other foreign 
language which is spoken in the neigh- 
borhood of the branch stores. If you've 
had only two semesters of French in 
high school, you really can’t say that 
you can speak French, 

Use your personal data guide sheet 
now to help you fill in the section 
labeled Education. You fill in the Last 
Grade Completed blank only if you 
check the No box after H. S. Graduate. 
Check Academic if you took the col- 
lege-preparatory course—algebra, ge- 
ometry, foreign language, history, Eng- 
lish, ete. If you've taken accounting, 
retail selling, or other courses in school, 
you can list them under Additional Spe- 
cialized Study Courses. 

After Kind of Work Desired to Start, 
name a specific type of work—checker, 
meat cutter, or whatever job you're in- 
terested in—provided it is a job open to 
someone with your education and ex- 
perience. Don’t write “Anything you 
have.” Try to find out ahead of time the 
amount of money that the firm pays for 
the job you’ve chosen and list the be- 
ginning salary as what you want to 
earn. 

Note that you start your employment 
history with Last Employer. Be sure to 
spell employers’ names correctly and 
give their exact street addresses. 

This, in brief, is the way to fill out 
an application blank successfully. Come 
prepared; read the directions; think be- 
fore you write; and word your answers 
carefully. 

Because the application blanks of dif- 
ferent firms aren't exactly alike, we've 
printed two more application blanks 
for you to practice on—the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company's on 
page 16-YC and the Procter and Gamble 
Company's on page 17-YC. You also 
should secure and study the job appli- 
cation forms used by firms in your area. 
Fill these blanks out carefully and file 
them in your Career Notebook. 








————— 

















Form 3003—9-50 
























































































































































Date. 
First Middie lest 0 Male Age Weight | Height 

NAME 

(Print) 0) Femole 

Street Stote How long hove you 
or “i Phone No. C) Yours lived in this city? 

ADDRESS i 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT, NOTIFY: 

Nome Relationship 
Address Phone No. 
ho. Dey Yeor City Stote SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 

DATE PLACE 

oF or | > | 
BIRTH BIRTH _t 

MARITAL STATUS | MARRIED WOMEN WITH WHOM DO a ~~ 0 Netive () Notorolized 
C) Single One: ~~ (0 Name Other Country 

(1) Married Maiden Nome 0) Parents 

0] Widowed 0 Relctives 

1) Seperated — | Neriege () Husband or wife Own Your Home? [J Yes  ([) Ne 

OC) Divorced D Alone Father's Occupation 

Names of Relatives No. OF PERSONS DEPENDENT ON YOU: 

ia 
Kroger Employ Totally Partially 

Have you ever had shortages or 0D Yes pa phd CO) Yes Convicted? ([) Yes fer whet 

misunderstanding about funds? 0 Ne arrested? 0) Ne 0 Ne Offense? 
Whe is your family doctor? Suse yo been entendy 0 Yes a 

ill during past two yeors? 0 No Winess 

Are you willing to toke C) Yes | Have you o physical O Yes Nature? 
@ physical exomination? OJ Ne disability? OJ Ne 
Do you own CO Yes | What language other than pre (J Right Honded 
on automobile? 0 Ne | English con you speck? (CD left Handed 





EDUCATION: Grade and High School 


H. S. Gradvote? [] Yes 





Type Course: 


0) Acodemic C) Vecationa! 



































































































































lest Grade Completed 0 Ne C Commercial 
COLLEGE (Day) Yrs. Degree COLLEGE (Evening) Yrs. Certificate 
Degree 
Name Name 
Mojor Covrse. 
ADDITIONAL SPECIALIZED STUDY COURSES a 
Subject School — 

KIND OF WORK Starting Salary Per Hour 
DESIRED TO START. Desired Per Week 
Chief Previous Time Spent on Number of Full-Time Jobs 

Occupoti Longest Previovs Job: __Yrs.____Mos During Past 10 Years. 
Hove you ever worked for Kroger before? CI Yes 0 Ne if Yes, please list under “Most Recent Employers” below. 
MOST RECENT EMPLOYERS 
’ . DATE DATE KIND OF WORK PERFORMED 
Begin with Present or Lost Empioyer SALARY | REASON FOR LEAVING 
(Include Military Service) STARTED | ENDED AND SUPERVISORS 

Compony. seb 
Street Supr. 

City 

Company Job 

t 
— Supr. 
City 

Compony Job 
Street 
v Supr. 

City 

Compony Job 
Street ~ 
City 
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Charting 
Your 


“Road Ahead’ in 


PEED Carter ‘ 


and his pal, Bill 
Turner, are Mid- 
town U.’s_ basket- 
ball stars. In the 
championship 
game, Speed grabs 
every chance to 
shoot. His “glory 
hunting” nearly 
costs Midtown the 
game. In the sec- 
ond half he wakes up to what is wrong, 
plays for the. good of the team—and 
Midtown wins. 

That’s the plot of a radio playlet to 
which hundreds of Newark, N. J., high 
school boys and girls listened the other 
day. It was one program of “The Road 
Ahead,” a vocational series broadcast 
by the school radio station. 

What does a basketball game have 
to do with careers? Speed Carter aimed 
to play pro basketball, and Bill Turner 
wanted to be a physical ed teacher. 
The playlet brings out that athletics as 
a career demands skill, natural ability, 
good judgment, self-control—and team 
work. 

Each week a kind of 
“problem situation” is broadcast. Each 
program leads to a study of careers ‘in 
the field covered by the playlet. The 
classes check into the kinds of jobs in 
the field, income range, requirement 
‘or success, chance of advancement. 

“Road Ahead” broadcasts are just 
ne part of Newark’s junior and senior 
iigh school guidance program. Dr. 
Jarrie Losi, Newark’s Guidance Di- 
ector, outlined the program 


Dr. Carrie Losi 


new career 


A Newark high school girl (left) meets with her guidance counselor. 


9th Grade: “Explore the World of Work“ 

“We don't expect a ninth grader to 
make a final and specific choice of his 
future career,” Dr. Losi said. “But we 
do want him to start thinking seriously 
about his future after high school, so 
that he can make realistic plans for 
reaching his goal. That’s why we re- 
quire every ninth grader to take a one- 
term course in ‘Occupations.’ In this 
course he gets a general look at all 
kinds of career fields, and begins to 
take stock of himself. He is helped to 
see the relationship between his indi- 
vidual qualities and the requirements 
for jobs. 

“He also makes out a tentative three- 
year plan of high school subjects. This 
plan is naturally of greatest value if the 
student has, at least in general, a voca- 
tional or educational goal. Otherwise 
he may find later that he doesn’t have 
time to get in the subjects that would 
be useful for his future job, or are re- 
quired to get into college.’ 


10th Grade: “Know (and Improve) Your- 
self” 

‘The tenth grader is developing atti- 
tudes and work habits and personality 
traits that will help—or hinder—him all 
through his later life. 

“Each Newark student, all through 
high school, meets every term with a 
trained counselor. The counselor points 
out strengths and weaknesses in the 
student’s work and personality. Perhaps 
teachers have noticed carelessness about 
getting assignments done on time. The 
student gets advice on how to improve 
this and other weak spots. He is helped 


High School 


to outline and maintain a balanced 
program of study, rest, and recreation. 
He is encouraged to take part in sports 
and extracurricular activities. Often 
the boy or girl finds new interests that 
may lead to a permanent career.” 


11th Grade: “Year of Decision” 


“In the llth grade the boy or gurl 
lias just about his last chance to arrange 
for courses needed for college or to 
prepare for his career goal. The 11th 
grader should carefully check over his 
record to see that his program of 
studies is coming out right at gradua- 
tion,” said Dr. Losi. 

“By the llth grade he should have 
in idea of his future field of work and 
the requirements for it. If he is going 
to college, he needs to know the en- 
trance requirements, and whether he is 
to take College Entrance examinations. 
If he is going into employment, he 
should be preparing the skills and atti- 
tudes required by employers.” 


12th Grade: “World, Here We Come!” 


“By the 12th grade, the ‘future’ has 
almost arrived. The boy or girl should 
be ready to step confidently into his job 
or college program. He should be ready 
for personal contacts with admissions 
officials at college, or for interviews 
with employers.” 

Whatever the after-high-school goal 
may be, Dr. Losi believes, it should if 
it all possible include some advaniced 
training. “Above all, finish your high 
school course. More and more educa- 
tion is demanded for all kinds of jobs 
all the time.” 
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e Should YOU go to college? If so, how should you prepare yourself for 
college, and for your career beyond college. 

Scholastic Magazines sought the advice of college placement directors 
on these problems. We asked the four questions printed in heavy type on 
this page. After each question is a summary of the replies. 


1. What common weaknesses do you find in the preparation 
of graduates whom you are trying to place for jobs, or whom 
you have placed and have proved inadequate for their jobs? 


“Lack of job success was much more frequently caused 
by such personal qualities as the inability to concentrate, 
immaturity, and lack of enthusiasm, than by lack of skill or 
specialized knowledge.” This report of a women’s college 
survey of its graduates summed up the opinion of most 
placement directors about on-the-job weaknesses. Other 
weaknesses of personality, work habits, or job attitudes were 
cited, such as lack of curiosity, not being able to “get along” 
well with others, “disregard for routine details.” Said one 
reply: “Personal effort is not rewarded (on the job) by the 
granting of a D, C, B, or A grade. PERFECTION is de- 
manded.” 

Other replies concentrated on the first part of the ques- 
tion—weaknesses of college seniors who will soon be job- 
hunting. The most common complaints were: 

e “Inadequate and delayed thinking about careers.” 
e “Inability to express oneself correctly and clearly both 
orally and with the written word.” 

Students were cautioned against having too “glamorous” 
ideas about careers. Teacher candidates were advised to 
plan their courses carefully in relation to types of teaching 
jobs available. One technical school complained of poor 
high school preparation in science and math, and some 
women’s colleges said girls. need shorthand and typing as 
“tools of the trade.” Obviously, the individual student by 
hard work and clear thinking can improve himself on many 
of these points. That was part of the answer to this ques- 
tion 


2. How can such weaknesses be avoided or reduced by the 
individual in planning and carrying ouf*his college course? 


Grave personality defects may be past correction, but 
many weaknesses can be overcome by determined indi- 
viduals “on their own,” the replies indicated. “Self-develop- 
ment,” by your own efforts, seemed to be the key word. 
Some specific suggestions were: learn to budget your time; 
improve your work habits by doing a good job in class every 
day; learn to work with a group by joining in extracurricular 
activities; look for part-time work in the field of your inter- 
ests. Above all, with the help of vocational counselors, 
think earlyand hard about your career plans and abilities. 
“What can you do that a computer cannot do?” is the 
challenge posed by one placement director. As for specific 
school subjects, the value of English, history, math, and 
science was stressed. 

Many of these suggestions apply to high school as well 
as college students, and thus were in part answers to the 
next question: 


3. What advice do you have for high school and/or junior 
high school students in planning their high school work and 
preparing for college, from the standpoint of vocational 
preparation? 

Though one letter warned against “too early specializa- 
tion,” placement directors urged high school students to 
get broad experiences and wide information about career 
fields. “Know yourself! Find out about your strengths and 
weaknesses from the guidance directors in your school,” 
advised one letter. Said another: “Develop new interests. 
Ask yourself what you want out of life.” 

This theme ran through the answers: “I would urge every 
young person to acquire as much and as good education as 
he can possibly master.” This point of view also sums up 
the answers to the final question: 


4. Do you advise high school students to plan for college or 
other advanced studies if ‘they do not have professional or 
academic careers in mind and do not have superior scholastic 
records? 


Several letters cautioned that, without good high school 
marks, students will have a hard time even getting into col- 
lege. The mediocre student may, however, “raise his sights” 
and meet the challenge of college work, it was pointed out. 
One reply urged the greatest possible additional training “to 
help you deal better with everyday problems—make you a 
better citizen—and provide handsome dividends (in in- 
come) for the time you invest.” Students not planning on 
university study were advised to look into the offerings of 
junior colleges, They are increasing in number and usually 
are reasonable in cost. But not everyone can benefit fully 
from college training, it was pointed out. “One is better off 
to be happy in a craft or trade than to be unhappy as a 
very poor professional person.” 

One director suggested that high school students con- 
sidering college ask themselves these questions: Why do | 
want to continue my education beyond high school? Do | 
like books and am I able to learn from books? Can I read 
rapidly and well? Do I try to increase my vocabulary every 
day? What type of institution will provide the best educa- 
tion for me? Do I have sufficient financial resources, or to 
what extent will I need to supplement these by working 
scholarships, or loans? 





Colleges supplying information for this article were: Smith 
College, Yale University, California Institute of Technology, 
Vassar College, College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minn.), Cor- 
nell University, Bradley University, Wayne State University 
(Detroit, Mich.), Amherst College, University of Texas, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, College of Wooster, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Stephens College, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, University of Illinois. 
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Charting Your “Road Ahead” 
for the Business World 


By William Favel 


H°” important 
is your high 
school record in 
getting the job you 
want? How can 
your school work 
help launch you on 
a successful ca- 
reer? 

We asked these 
questions of Frank 
L. McClure, who is 
an executive in the personnel depart- 
ment of the Radio Corporation of 
America. RCA is one of the nation’s 
leading companies in electronics, an 
industry with rapidly expanding career 
opportunities. 

“The high school record counts a 
great deal,” Mr. McClure said. “It gives 
us some indication of mental ability, 
cues us on how well a young person 
has learned to study, and points up 
how much he wants to succeed. When 
we're considering an applicant, we gen- 
erally call the office of his school to 
inquire about his high school record. 


Frank L. McClure 


Looking for Leaders 


“We look for the able, well-balanced, 
all-around person—one who can con- 
tribute his learning and skills in becom- 
ing a member of our team, possibly 
even a leader of the team,” Mr.. Mc- 
Clure continued. 

“Why do some young people fail to 
make the grade on the beginning career 
job?” we asked. 

“There are a number of reasons,” 
Mr. McClure answered. “For one thing, 
the ability to get along with others is 
very important. A smooth working or- 
ganization means 100 per cent team- 
work—nothing less. Also, doing the job 
thoroughly and conscientiously is im- 
portant for the beginning worker with 
little experience. ‘Stick-to-itiveness’ is a 
plus on your record, too. 

“Some beginners fail because of the 
lack of skills (such as a good knowl- 
edge of grammar and spelling), just as 
others fail because they won't try. 

“We often pick up clues about a job 
applicant by the way he or she fills out 


an application blank. We'd probably 
turn down the girl applying for a cleri- 
cal job who presented a sloppy, incom- 
plete application form. 


Take Math and Science 

“One of the reasons we urge every 
youth—boy or girl—to take math and 
science is because it requires careful 
thinking and helps develop accuracy. 
Then, too, today’s new advances in sci- 
ence are bound to affect our way of 
life tomorrow. A good foundation in 
math and science, even though the per- 
son may not become an engineer, helps 
him to understand current develop- 
ments. 

“I don’t want to leave the impression 
that the other necessary courses should 
be neglected, because English, history, 
and other social sciences are important. 
However, if a young person has avoided 
the math ot science courses in the 
past, it would be well for him to seri- 
ously consider taking more of them. 

“Moreover,” Mr. McClure continued, 
“the trend in industry is toward the 
use of more electronic equipment in 
accounting, warehousing, purchasing, 
distribution, market research, engineer- 
ing, and clerical work. These areas will 
require substantial numbers of people 
to produce the equipment and oper- 
ate it.” 

“Are there promising careers for girls 
in electronics today?” we asked. 

“Indeed there are,” Mr. McClure 
said. “Two out of every five workers 
for RCA are women and some of them 
hold key positions. There are big op- 





CAREERS (CONT.) 

Following the section “There’s a 
fine future for you in today’s U. S. 
Air Force,” the special section on 
YOUR CAREER continues with a 
self-test inventory, “Test Your Own 
Career Aptitudes,” on pages 41-42. 
This is followed by “More Infor- 
mation, Please,” a three-page list- 
ing of free and low-cost materials 





on careers. 








Ann Hathaway is a tube design engineer 
at an RCA plant in Harrison, N. J. She 
is testing a new computing machine tube. 


portunities for girls who have special- 
ized training in math and science. En- 
gineering, technical, and clerical posi- 
tions are available to them. A job as a 
laberatory assistant is typical. The 
shortage of technical help—such as 
draftsmen, photo and. radar technicians 
(both for men and women)—is almost 
as critical as the shortage of profes- 
sional engineers and scientists. The 
RCA Institutes here in New York City 
train electronic technicians, and many 
companies are eager to hire the gradu- 
ating technicians.” 

“What can a high school junior or 
senior do if he realizes that he hasn't 
taken the right courses leading toward 
a career, such as engineering?” we 
asked. 

“He can go to night school or to 
summer school. Sometimes, he still can 
work these courses into his regular pro- 
gram of study in high school. Young 
people would be wise to perfect their 
skills before entering the job world. 
For example, a girl who'd like to be a 
stenographer or a secretary might take 
a course in a business school to improve 
her business English, typing, shorthand, 
and knowledge of office practice. 


Never Stop Studying 

“Every ambitious worker,” Mr. Mc- 
Clure continued, “should take every 
opportunity to continue his education, 
whether it be apprenticeship or on-the- 
job training, correspondence work, or 
study at night school. Those who do 
not will find their fellow workers being 
promoted more rapidly than they are. 

“Our RCA managers and executives 
appreciate the importance of continued 
study. They may be experts in their 
field of work but they realize that there 
is always a better solution to a problem, 
a new idea to try, and a more effective 
way of presenting a plan or preparing 
a report. For the worker who really 
wants to get ahead,” Mr. McClure said, 


“learning is a lifelong process.” 








There's a fine future waiting for you 


~w {16 AIRFORCE 





OPPORTUNITIES IN THE AIR FORCE 


The United States Air Force seeks young men and women who rate high in 
mental and physical abilities and who have high moral standards. The Air Force 
urges such capable young people to stay in school—get a good high school educa- 
tion and a college education if possible. Such educated young people—who, through 
vocational tests and study, have an idea of where they are going in the way of 
careers—have the best opportunities for rapid advancement in many Air Force 
career fields. 

Study the following pages carefully to determine how the Air Force can help 
you find a happy, successful career in either the Air Force or in related civilian 
jobs after you’ve finished your tour of duty with the Air Force. If you’d like to read 
the complete Occupational Handbook of the U.S. Air Force, ask your librarian for 
the new (1956) edition. If she hasn’t one, she can secure a free copy from the 

nearest Air Force Recruiting Represen- 
tative, whose address is listed in the 
telephone directory under “U. 8S. Govern- 
ment, Dept. of Air Force,” or by sending 

a post card to: 3500th Recruiting Wing, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

In many ways, enlisting in the Air 
Force is like going to school or col- 
lege after you’ve finished high school. 

There’s one big difference: Air Force 

training is free and you get paid while 
you receive your Air Force training 
and education. Actually, some of the 
Air Force courses are worth 

thousands of dollars. 











Graduate First—Then Enlist 


Work in the Air Force, like similar work in industry, 

has become more technical. Now, trained Air Force technicans and 
modern machines do the work which formerly required many 
workers. The Air Force, therefore, urges you to get the best 
education possible before you join up. Stay in school; even go 
to college or to a technical school, if you possibly can. 


(Advertisement) 
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Do you like to tinker with jalopies? Do you 
enjoy working with tools? If you do, you will 
find an exciting career in Aircraft and Engine 
Maintenance in the U. S. Air Force. 

How would you like to work with jets, heli- 
copters, and other aircraft? If you would, be 
sure to take high school courses in shop math, 
physics, electricity and machine shop. If possi- 
ble, get a part-time job working in a service 
station, garage, or at an airport. 

When you join the Air Force, you’ll receive 
your basic training first. Then you'll also be 
given tests to see what career is right for you. 
If you’re well qualified, you may be given a 
special course in aircraft and engine mainte- 
nance. Or, you may be given on-the-job training. 
Also, you can take special study courses through 
the Air Force’s Education Program. 

Such training leads to assignments as air- 
craft mechanic, helicopter mechanic, jet engine 
mechanic, or reciprocating engine mechanic. In 
any case, you’re likely to be working with tools 
and engines. 

The ever-increasing speed of aircraft depends 
on the smooth operation of powerful engines 
in flight and on the ground. This requires a 
skilled aircraft and engine maintenance man. 
What is the work of an Air Force mechanic 
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like? An aircraft mechanic inspects and repairs 
aircraft. He observes the flight performance of 
the power plant and aircraft system. He checks 
control devices and indicators. Such specialized 
work leads to exciting Air Force careers and 
comparable civilian jobs. 

Helicopter mechanics inspect, maintain, and 
repair helicopters. (Many mechanics become 
pilots for fun.) 

Aircraft mechanics inspect and repair air- 
craft. This work includes inspecting all parts 
of the plane. They also clean and repair or 
replace parts of aircraft. 

Jet engine mechanics install, inspect, and re- 
pair engines and their parts. They also work 
with turbo-engines and guided-missile engines. 

Reciprocating engine mechanics install, in- 
spect, and repair or replace reciprocating en- 
gines and their parts. 


Many able young mechanics are choosing per- 
manent careers in the Air Force. Similar civil- 
ian jobs include aeronautical engineer, aircraft 
engine mechanic, airplane inspector, engine- 
man, and engine tester. Mechanics with Air 
Force experience and training usually qualify 
easily for one of these civilian jobs. 














Air Force girl learns about bombardment equipment. 


Have you thought of a career in radio-radar 
work? This field is expanding rapidly and there 
are big opportunities for radio-minded young 
men in the U. S. Air Force. 

Both ground and air radio and radar are used 
widely in the Air Force. Radios in aircraft and 
ground installations make for rapid communi- 
cation. Radar also is used extensively. Thou- 
sands of skilled radio-radar workers are in de- 
mand to keep the system running efficiently. 

Special Air Force training ledds to such jobs 
as aircraft radio repairman, ground communi- 
cations equipment repairman, aircraft elec- 
tronic navigation equipment repairman, and 
aircraft control and warning repairman. Com- 
parable civilian jobs include communications 
engineer, electronics engineer, and radar equip- 
ment foreman. 


The aircraft radio repairman installs, main- 
tains, and repairs airborne radio and related 
equipment. The ground communications equip- 
ment repairman installs, maintains, and repairs 


Airman gets technical on-the-job training. 


fixed station high-powered ground radio and re- 
lated equipment. An aircraft electronic navi- 
gation equipment repairman installs, main- 
tains, and repairs airborne electronic naviga- 
tion equipment. An aircraft control and warn- 
ing radar repairman installs, maintains, and 
repairs ground types of aircraft control and 
warning radar, related radar, operator training 
devices, and associated equipment. All of these 
specialized jobs include other duties, such as 
the making of routine reports. 


ls you’re interested in a career in this field, 
be sure to take math, physics, electricity, and 
radio in school. To score well on the job tests for 
this field, build up your knowledge of math, 
mechanics, electricity, and words. Among the 
Air Force studies for these jobs are Morse Code 
and radio operating procedure, electron tubes 
and circuits, transmitters, and antennas, etc. 
The electronics field is expanding rapidly and 
offers many opportunities for interested young 
people both in the Air Force and in civilian life. 
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Photomapping offers exciting careers to Air Force specialists, 


Photomapping 


Do you like to solve puzzles? Or do you enjoy 
working with maps? Then you’ll be interested 
in an Air Force career in photomapping. 


Maps and aerial photographs are very impor- 
tant in planning an aerial attack. It takes high- 
ly trained men and women to make these maps 
and photographs. 


Special Air Force training leads to such ca- 
reers as cartographer (who makes maps and 
target charts), photogrammetrist, and survey- 
or. Civilian jobs include map draftsman, map- 


Weather 


Do you realize the importance of accurate 
weather predictions? Such accurate predictions 
are important to our country both in peace and 
war. The latest and most scientific weather 
equipment, including radar, is used for storm 
detection. It is important to have weather oper- 
ations on several continents. 


Scores of skilled young men and women are 
finding careers in this field. They make weather 
observations and analyze weather information. 


Air Force careers include positions as weath- 
er equipment repairman, airborne weather 
operator, and weather observer. Training and 
experience in the Air Force provide personnel 


(Advertisement) 


Air Force must be “weather wise.” 


maker, cartographer, and compass man. 

A cartographer constructs maps and aero- 
nautical and target charts. A photogrummetrist 
selects, interprets, and computes data on aerial 
photographs, performs topographic drafting. 


A surveyor operates surveying instruments and 
prepares surveying data. 

If you’re interested in such a career, take 
math, drafting, photography, and physics in 
high school. The Air Force has specialized 
courses to help you make a career in this field. 
You should have a good knowledge.of math. 


with knowledge for many related civilian jobs 
such as meteorologist, weather forecaster, and 
weather observer. 


A weathér equipment repairman operates and 
maintains electronic equipment used in observ- 
ing weather. An airborne weather operator 
operates equipment aboard weather reconnais- 
sance aircraft. A weather observer notes and re- 
cords weather elements, and performs mainte- 
nance on weather instruments. For example, he 
determines visibility, measures wind velocity. 


If you’re interested in this career field, be 
sure you take courses in meteorology, physics, 
math, and geography. 
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V-2 rocket readied for launching. 


Guided missile on launcher in New Mexico. 


Guided Missiles Systems 


You may like to read stories of rockets and 
space ships. Have you thought of a career in 
the field of guided missiles? Missiles have be- 
come an increasingly important branch of the 
Air Force. 

Guided missiles and aircraft-guided rockets 
require systems of electronic guidance to make 
sure they reach their destinations. Elements of 
these systems may be located in manned air- 
craft or may be on the ground. They cause a 
missile to follow a predetermined course or to 
be directed by ground personnel. 

Special Air Force training leads to careers 
such as control systems mechanic, guidance sys- 


Rocket Propulsion 


Once rockets only figured as weapons. Now 
they assist aircraft to make speedy takeoffs 
and are an important means of propulsion. This 
development has greatly widened a new career 
field for rocket propulsion specialists. The de- 
mand for specialized workers is increasing. 

Workers in this field maintain and overhaul 
liquid-propelled rocket units. Installing rocket 
units calls for the use of small tools as well as 
skill with your hands. 

The Air Force rocket propulsion specialist in- 
stalls, inspects, repairs, and overhauls liquid- 
propellant rocket systems, and has other related 


tems mechanic, and instrumentation mechanic. 


A control systems mechanic assembles, in- 
stalls, maintains, and repairs, and tests guided 
missile control systems and instruments and 
equipment. A guidance systems mechanic as- 
sembles, installs, maintains, tests, and repairs 
missile-guidance systems. The instrumentation 
mechanic assembles, installs, adjusts, and main- 
tains instruments and equipment. 


School courses in radio, electricity, math, and 
physics are helpful. Mechanical aptitude also 
is important. The Air Force has special training 
courses for qualified young persons. 


duties. Civilian jobs include acid man, aircraft 
carburetor assembler, automobile fuel pump 
repairmah, carburetor man, ignition and car- 
bureter mechanic, and strong nitric operator. 
In preparing for the rocket propulsion field, 
take school courses in machine shop, math, 
chemistry, and physics. Training in the use of 
your hands, and in the use of power tools and 
precision-measuring devices also is important. 
Men with experience in related fields have the 
best chance of being assigned to training in 
rocket propulsion. Most career men in rocket 
propulsion take specialized Air Force courses. 
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One of the most exciting career fields in the 
Air Force is that of Air Traffic Control and 
Warning. Skilled workers (both men and wom- 
en) direct takeoffs and landings during all kinds 
of weather. They regulate aircraft stacking. 
They help detect potential enemy aircraft. 

Such skilled workers operate control towers. 
They use radar to direct landings. They operate 
early-warning radar against air invasion. They 
operate airborne radar equipment. 

Air Force training in this field leads to ca- 
reers as air route and approach technician, con- 
trol tower operator, aircraft landing control 
technician, and aircraft control and warning 
operator. Comparable civilian jobs include air- 


Atomic Weapons 


In years ahead, the atomic-energy industry 
may furnish jobs for as many as 1,000,000 
workers. If you have special interests and abili- 
ties, and would like to pioneer in a new and 
fast-expanding field, you should try for a career 
in atomic energy. If you qualify, the Air Force 
will give you a free education worth thousands 
of dollars. 

Atomic weapons are the most powerful and 
modern tools of the Air Force. These new weap- 
ons must be inspected, repaired, and main- 
tained. This work calls for specialists. 

Air Force training leads to careers as weap- 
ons fusing system specialist and nuclear spe- 
cialist. The weapons fusing system specialist in- 


Armament crew mounts rockets on F-84 Thunderjet. 


Air Traffic Control & Warning ' : 
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craft log clerk and airport control operator. 

The air route and approach technician com- 
putes aircraft movements in departures, flights, 
and landings. The control tower operator di- 
rects aircraft approaching, taking off, and oper- 
ating on a landing area. The aircraft landing 
control technician controls final approach oper- 
ations of aircraft through use of landing-con- 
trol radar equipment. The aircraft control and 
warning operator observes and interprets visu- 
al presentation on radarscopes or displays in- 
formation relative to radar plotting. 

If you’re interested in a career in this field, 
you’d be wise to take courses in English and 
electricity in school. 


spects, assembles, tests, maintains, and repairs 
atomic weapons’ fusing-systems components 
and related test equipment. The nuclear spe- 
cialist inspects and assembles nuclear compo- 
nents. He maintains and repairs nuclear testing 
and survey instruments, surveys radiation in- 
tensity, conducts radiological decontamination, 
and supervises nuclear activities. 

Related civilian jobs include electrical equip- 
ment tester, electrical instrument repairman, 
radio mechanic, and radio repairman. 

If you’re interested in a career in this field, 
take school courses in physics, electricity, chem- 
istry, math, and shopwork. Get all the experi- 
ence you can in using hand and power tools. 





Skilled technician in air traffic contro! tower. 
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“‘by-passing” the technical training phase. 


THE AIR FORCE 


Some of the Airman 
Careers Open to You 


INTELLIGENCE « PHOTOMAPPING 
PHOTOGRAPHY « WEATHER 
COMMUNICATIONS OPERATIONS. 


RADIO « RADAR MAINTENANCE 
MISSILE GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 

e ARMAMENT SYSTEMS ¢ WEAPONS 
WIRE MAINTENANCE. 


e INTRICATE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 

e AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MAINTENANCE 

e ROCKET PROPULSION 

e MUNITIONS AND WEAPONS MAINTENANCE 
e VEHICLE MAINTENANCE. 


e METAL WORKING e¢ CONSTRUCTION 


e UTILITIES « FABRIC AND LEATHER WORKING. 


e FOOD SERVICE ¢ PRINTING e PERSONNEL 
e MACHINE ACCOUNTING 

e MEDICAL « FIRE-FIGHTING 

e SECURITY AND LAW ENFORCEMENT. 


From time to time, a young man enters the 
Air Force completely prepared for a par- 
ticular job. In this case, he is assigned 
immediately after basic training — thus 














Possible Advancement Open 
to All Categories 


AVIATION CADET PROGRAM | 
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Two sergeants check gun sight and automatic turret. 


Are you mechanically minded? Do you like to 
work with tools and blueprints? If you do, you 
should be interested in an Air Force career in 
Armament Systems Maintenance. 


Effective airpower depends on the smooth op- 
eration of bomb-navigation, fire control, and 
turret systems of aircraft. These devices have 
become almost automatic with the use of gyros, 
computers, and systems. Skilled 
workers in Armament Systems Maintenance 
keep these systems working at top efficiency. 


electronic 


Air Force careers include those of bomb-navi- 
gation systems mechanic, jire control systems 
mechanic, and turret systems mechanic. Related 
civilian jobs include radar maintenance, televi- 
sion maintenance, precision instrument mainte- 


nance. 


A bomb-navigation systems mechanic iso- 
lates trouble, and repairs, services, and adjusts 
bomb-navigation systems assemblies. A fire con- 


trol systems mechanic works on turret and fire 


control systems. A turret systems mechanic 
performs organizational and field maintenance 
on turret system assemblies, including gun- 
laying radar. 

These jobs usually call for knowledge of the 
application of electronic and mechanical princi- 
ples and the use of electrical test equipment 
with ability to interpret and apply wiring dia- 
grams and biueprints in the solution of prob- 


lems. 


To qualify for Air Force training in this field, 
you should be above average in arithmetic, in 
electrical knowledge, general mechanics, me- 
chanical principles, and in word knowledge. 
Jobs in this field require considerable hand skill 
and normal vision, including good color vision. 
School courses in math, physics, electricity, and 
radio are helpful. 

The Air Force gives special courses in this 
field, as well as on-the-job training. With such 
training, many find challenging permanent ca- 
reers, either in the Air Force or in civilian life. 
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Receptionist helps incoming airman. 


Personnel 


If you enjoy working with people you will 
be interested in a career in which you counsel 
others about career opportunities. 


Experts in Personnel give aptitude and other 
tests. They analyze jobs to see what kinds of 
workers are needed. They try to find the right 
man or woman for each job. They counsel Air 
Force personnel on their individual problems. 


Airmen trained in Personnel find such ca- 
reers as classification specialist, personnel spe- 
cialist, and manpower management specialist. 
Related civilian jobs include benefits and serv- 
ice records supervisor, clerical technician, em- 
ployment interviewer, industrial research work- 
er, job analyst, manager, personnel counselor, 
safety man, and statistical research assistant. 


ar jobs call for a knowledge of testing, in- 
terviewing, job analysis, counseling, and the 


Administrative 


If you like office work, the Air Force offers 
many opportunities in Administrative work. 
People with office skills are in great demand 
both in the Air Force and in civilian life. 


Among the specialist clerical jobs in the Air 
Force are legal specialist, administrative clerk, 
and stenographic specialist. Among the related 
civilian jobs are chief clerk, general clerk, law 
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Personnel clerks file tests and records. 





use of regulations and manuals. Young people 
interested in a career in Personnel should de- 
velop a good background in arithmetic, word 
knowledge and other English skills. 


The classification specialist classifies airmen 
and officers, advises and counsels airmen on 
career development problems. He prepares and 
maintains qualifications records, and verifies 
data on personnel reports with qualification rec- 
ords. A personnel specialist prepares and main- 
tains personnel records and reports including 
morning reports, service records, master per- 
sonnel records, personnel affairs statements, 
allotment forms, pay orders and other forms. 


A manpower management specialist analyzes 
organizational structures, manning authoriza- 
tions, utilization of personnel, methods and 
procedures. 


clerk, office manager, Post Office clerk, secre- 
tary-stenographer, and stenotype operator. 


Administrative workers should have a 
thorough knowledge of grammar, punctuation, 
and authorized abbreviations. Many workers 
in this field are skillful in taking shorthand, 
filing, and in using office machines such as 
typewriters and stenotype machines. 










Finance, Accounting and Auditing 


Do you have a “way” with figures? Do you 
like math? If you do, you should investigate the 
many opportunities for careers in Air Force 
Finance, Accounting, and Auditing. Automatic 
machines have done much to take the drud- 
gery out of this important work. 


There are Air Force careers as accounting 
specialist, finance specialist, and auditing spe- 
cialist. Air Force training and experience also 
open the door to such civilian jobs as cost ac- 
countant, public accountant, auditor, book- 
keeper, budget clerk, and paymaster. 


The accounting specialist maintains appro- 
priation and expense, cost, operating, and capi- 
tal and property records; reviews and summar- 
izes cost data; and compiles related accounting 


Statistical Analys 


Although office machines are doing more 
math and office work, the field is still expanding 
for the young and talented. The Air Force 
offers attractive opportunities for training and 
experience in Statistical Analysis and Machine 
Accounting for young men and women. 

Modern Air Force headquarters use electrical 
accounting machines such as key punchers, 
verifiers, sorters, interpreters, reproducers, col- 
lators, tabulators, and multipliers. The Air 
Force trains able beginners to become statisti- 
cal specialists, machine accountants, statistical 
clerks, and tabulating machine operators. Re- 


Career girl has “way” with figures. 


and cost reports. The finance specialist prepares 
and processes vouchers and check and bond 
disbursements, and maintains disbursement rec- 
ord and files. An auditing specialist analyzes 
and audits military and industrial property 
and fund accounts; performs field surveys or 
special audit investigations; and supervises au- 
diting activities. 

These jobs call for knowledge of accounting, 
cost accounting, math, and statistical tech- 
niques. To qualify for Air Force training, you 
should have above-average ability in arithmetic 
reasoning, in dial and table reading, numerical 
operations, and in word knowledge. Being able 
to operate business machines also is an asset. 
School courses in typing, math, statistics, and 
accounting are desirable. 


and Machine Accounting 


lated civilian jobs include key punch operator, 
statistical clerk, statistical technician, statisti- 
cian, sorting machine operator, machine super- 
visor of records unit, tabulating machine opera- 
tor, and verifier operator. 

These jobs call for knowledge of statistical 
methods, math, and accounting. Applicants for 
Air Force training should be superior in arith- 
metic reasoning, dial and table reading, numeri- 
cal operations, and word knowledge. Being able 
to operate office machines is a big help. School 
courses in math, accounting, English, and the 
operation of business machines are desirable. 


Airmen operate IBM tabulators. 
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Classes are important in the U. S. Air Force. 


Air Force needs many medical technicians. 


(ucation and Training 


The Air Force has many opportunities for 
all types of teachers—of special subjects and 
general education such as you receive in school. 

The Air Force needs and trains technical 


training specialists, education specialists, tech- 
nical instructors, and education supervisors. To 
qualify for some of these jobs, you should have 
some college training, perferably a college de- 
gree with experience in teaching techniques. 
For other teaching assignments, you need a 
specialized knowledge such as how to care for 


Medical and Dental 


Since the health of its men is of prime im- 
portance, the Air Force offers a wide variety of 
career opportunities for those with medical and 
dental aptitudes who can be trained to help 
physicians, dentists, and other specialists. Medi- 
cal assistants provide medical, sanitary, and 
veterinary services. Also, they have administra- 
tive duties in operating hospitals, aid stations, 
and other medical units. Dentists need such 
specialized assistants as-dental specialist and 
dental laboratory specialist. They clean teeth, 
assist dentists with instruments and medica- 
tions, make and repair dentures, and maintain 
dental records. These jobs call for knowledge of 
oral and dental anatomy; fundamentals of 
physiology, therapeutics, biology, and chemis- 


and use weapons, and ability as a public speaker. 

Such Air Force training and experience can 
lead to a number of well-paying civilian jobs. 
Related civilian jobs include grade and gram- 
mar school teacher, high school teacher, col- 
lege teacher, military instructor, commercial 
teacher, first aid teacher, vocational teacher, 
and tutor. 

Courses in English composition and speech, 
principles of .education, curriculum construc- 
tion, and vocational education are desirable. 


try. A related civilian job is dental hygienist. 

The Air Force gives training and experiences 
for careers as aeromedical specialists, medical 
service specialists, psychiatric specialists, radi- 
ology specialists, medical laboratory specialists, 
pharmacy specialists, medical material special- 
ists, medical administrative specialists, preven- 
tive medicine specialists, and veterinary spe- 
cialists. Some of these jobs are open to both 
young men and women. 

Related civilian jobs include food and dairy 
inspector, lab technician, nurse, orthopedic 
technician, pharmacist, physical therapist, sani- 
tary inspector, surgical orderly, and X-ray tech- 
nician. School courses in anatomy, physiology, 
and chemistry are helpful. 


(Advertisement) 





Intelligence 


You’ve probably read some exciting books 
about people who worked in Intelligence in 
World Wars I and II. Have you ever considered 
a career in this field? 

If you have taken the right courses in schoo! 
and are the right type, the Air Force would be 
interested in giving you further training. The 
Air Force trains specialists to become languag« 
technicians, intelligence operations specialists, 
photo interpretation specialists, and technical 
intelligence technicians. Related civilian jobs 
include cryptanalyst, topographical draftsman, 
interpreter, investigator, aerial photographer, 


radio operator, and translator. 


These jobs call for the ability to evaluate, 
analyze, interpret and report information. 
School courses in foreign languages, English 
composition, photography, and math are helpful. 


Some workers in Intelligence translate and 
interpret foreign languages, question prisoners, 
read foreign matter and audit TV-radio broad- 
casts, study photographs, and analyze enemy 
equipment and research. Other Intelligence 
workers prepare reports, maps and charts and 
use photographs to brief Air Force personnel. 


Information and Special Services 


Are you interested in being a newspaper- 
man? Would you like to write or put on TV- 
radio shows? Do you like to work with people? 
If you have any of these interests, you may be 
qualified for a career in Information. 

Personnel in this field write and publish 
newspapers and other materials. They write 
and stage TV-radio shows. They lead discus- 
sions on current events. 

Among the Air Force specialists in this field 
are information specialist and historical tech- 
nician. Related civilian jobs include continuity 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

In the Special Services career field, Air Force 
personnel operate athletic and recreation pro- 
grams, service clubs, movies, and other recre- 
ational and entertainment activities. 

Specialized workers in this field promote 
athletic and recreation programs, promote 
physical fitness and raise morale. 

The Air Force trains able young people to 
become physical conditioning specialists and 
recreation specialists. Related civilian jobs in- 


Air photos receive special study. 


writer, copyreader, newspaper managing edi- 
tor, news editor, broadcast news analyst, news 
specialist, public relations man, historian, as- 
sistant research historian, radio news copyman, 
reporter, and scriptwriter. 

These jobs call for special knowledge of writ- 
ten and spoken English and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Air Force. Some jobs call for ability 
to operate office machines. School courses in 
civics, grammar, photography, news reporting, 
composition, proofreading, newswriting and 
editing, and sociology are helpful. 


clude athletic director, playground director, and 
physical instructor. 

A physical conditioning specialist instructs 
and coaches personnel participating in physical 
conditioning and athletic programs. A recrea- 
tion specialist plans, conducts, and participates 
in recreational and entertainment activities. 
Such specialists obtain bands and vocalists, and 
arrange social activities, including professional 
shows. They make routine reports of the cost of 
the services they furnish. 


Airmen go out for group and competitive sports. 
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| Photogrammetrists arrange aerial photos into one photographic map. 


. 


Women are much in demand as dental and medical assistants in the Air Force. 


Women in the Air Force 


Women perform many military jobs in the 
Air Force. Because of their achievements, the 
Women in the Air Force (WAF) have become 
a permanent and important part of the Service. 

Thirty-four of the 42 Air Force enlisted 
career fields are open to qualified young women. 
Air Force women hold many important and 
highly technical positions. 

Pilots landing at an Air Force base are no 
longer surprised to hear a female voice giving 
them efficient, concise radio directions from the 
control tower. WAF work side by side with 
their male associates in many vital career fields 
such as medical, dental, administration, person- 


nel, communications, weather, photography, 
and aircraft control and warning. 
Pay, retirement, and all other benefits avail- 
able to Air Force men are the same for WAF. 
WAF can take training at Air Force techni- 
cal schools and at Officer Candidate School. 


Women applying for enlistment in the Air 
Force must be high-school graduates, or pass 
an examination based on the educational equiv- 
alent; be 18 to 34 years of age, unmarried, have 
no dependents under 18 years of age, be of high 
moral character, and meet Air Force physical 
requirements. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE AIR FORCE 


Careers in the Air Force, like those in many 
civilian fields, require an increased amount of 
education. You’ll be wise to graduate from high 
school before you join the Air Force. And if 
you have college study, you have an even better 
opportunity for rapid advancement in an Air 
Force career field. 

The Air Force offers numerous opportunities 
for you to continue your education. After you’ve 
finished your basic training, you may receive 
special schooling in the career field where tests 
and your record show you have the most talent. 
Also, the Air Force has a well organized pro- 
gram of on-the-job training. Then, too, you may 
take numerous self-study courses which allow 
you the opportunity to acquire knowledge for 


more rapid advancement. These courses are 
available through the Air Force’s Education 
Program, and are normally accredited by civil- 
ian schools. 


By special arrangement with high schools and 
colleges near bases, the Air Force also arranges 
for night school classes. In other words, it is 
possible to get complete, free training while 
you’re in the Air Force for scores of well-pay- 
ing career fields. Also, it is possible to finish 
your college work completely so that you can 
get a degree. Such training is worth thousands 
of dollars in future income as well as in per- 
sonal satisfaction. 


(Advertisement) 





FACTS ABOUT AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT 


The young men and women in the United States Air Force are a select group, high 
in mental and physical abilities and with high moral standards. Such capable youth 
go along with the special Air Force training and education which lead both to Air 
Force careers and to civilian careers. 

Men and women receive their Air Force basic training at Lackland Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Texas. Basic training for women is 8 weeks. For men, Air Force basic 
training is 11 weeks. Sixty-five per cent of the trainees receive their last seven weeks 
of basic training at the ‘‘tech” school to which they are assigned during their first month 
of training. 

Recruits at the training center receive $78 a month. Most of this money is clear, 
since the Air Force furnishes food, clothing, shelter, and medical and dental care. 

Following basic training, the new 
airman is sent to either a technical 
training school or a base where he gets 
on-the-job training in a specific Air 
Force career field. 

More detailed, specific facts concern- 
ing an Air Force enlistment may be 
obtained from a local U.S. Air Force 
recruiting office. 














You go places faster on the Young man’s team— THE U.S. AIR FORCE 
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‘Test Your Own Career Aptitudes 


Fill out the following “Interest Inventory” (adapted from the Inventory used by the Vocational Advisory 
Service, New York City), and then study hew to apply it on page 42. 


Date ne 





My name , Age. 


|. What your school record shows. 
A. Average grade in English 
B. Average grade in history 








VII. Has anyone ever said that you were especially 
good at doing any one thing ( getting along with people, 
acting in a play, speaking, playing the piano)? If so, 
what? 





C. Average grade in science 





D. Average grade in math 

E. Name your two favorite school subjects (art, mu- 
sic, shop, English, ete.) and give the average grade 
for each. 

1. Grade 

2 Grade 


~ 


||. School activities (sports, plays, club work, etc.) are 
also important. 
A. Your favorite school activity is 























1. Why it interests you 





VIII. Have members of your family or friends sug- 
gested any particular career to you? 
What? Be 


How do you feel about this suggestion? —______ 








IX. What have you often thought that you'd like to do 
for a living? re 








A. Why? 





B. How long have you been interested in it? ____ 








2. Offices (president, secretary, captain, etc.) that 
you've held in this organization: 





X. What occupations or fields of work would you like 
more information about? ’ . 








B. Another favorite school activity is 
1. Why it interests you: 











2. Offices you've held in it: 








(II. Your three favorite hobbies (cooking, carpentry, 
photography, reading, etc.) are: 

A. 

B. 

C. 
IV. What do you like to do best outside of work and 
school hours. (play softball, listen to the radio, tinker 
with your jalopy, etc.)? 

A. 

B. 
V. What skills (typing, driving a car, fixing people's 
hair-dos) do you have? 

A. 

B. 
VI. What course of study or special training (business 
subjects, aviation, mechanical drawing, music, etc.) 
would you like to take if you could? 





























XI. Consider your part-time jobs. Name two part-time 
or summer jobs you've held and answer these questions 
about them: 
A. Job 1 was seemed oa 
1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this part-time job? 











2. Name any job in this field you might be interested 
in for a career: ial Sitdsinemnialihecala 








B. Job 2 was - 








1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this part-time job? 





2. Name any job in this field you might be interested 
in for a career: ened 











C. In which part-time job were you most useful to 
your boss? 








XII. Different jobs require different types of reading. 
A. Do you read newspapers? 
If so, name one 
What parts? 
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B. What magazines do you read often? 








C. What three books (outside of school books) that 


you have read do you especially like? 














XIII. What radio (or TV) programs do you especially 
— aes 














XIV. Check the activities in the list below which espe- 
cially interest you and tell why you like them. 

__A. Working outdoors —— pina tae eae 
__B. Writing ns 


—C. Solving puzzles ———__ 





—D. Being always “on the go” 
ch | es ee 


_¥. Meeting many people —___ 














__G. Repairing things 


A 


Now that you've finished the Inventory, how cari you 
“add up the answers” to discover what your answers 
tell about you? 

Here's where you should have expert advice. Show 
your Interest Inventory to your school’s vocational coun- 
selor or to a teacher who knows you well, and ask for 
his (or her) opinion. If you like, show it to your folks 
and ask their advice. It is easier for another person to 
see your pattern of interests than it is for you to see it. 

If you want to study it yourself, here are some tips to 
help you: 

Look over your answers and then summarize them by 
answering these questions. 

1. What are my likes and dislikes? 

__a. Do I seem to prefer to work with people? 
__b. With ideas 


science experiments 


such as research for writing papers, 
—.c. Or with things (automobiles, gadgets, mechanical 
equipment )? 

—.d. Do I prefer to work indoors or outdoors? 
__e. Do I like to work out details and do routine work 
(checking long columns of figures, making inventories, 
etc.)P 

—f. Or do I prefer a job which offers a variety of 
duties with fewer details (being a receptionist or an 
entertainer )? 

—g. Do I prefer physical activity? 

—h. Or mental activity? 

__i. Am I a natural leader (head of clubs and teams )? 
—j. Or do I prefer to have someone tell me what to do? 


__H. Making speeches 
I. Doing research work 








—__]. Facing danger 
__K. Working at many things 











—_L. Growing plants 
__M. Doing new things all the time 











N. Doing work which requires work clothes, getting 


hands dirty 





XV. Check two of the following things which you 

would like to do best about either a radio or a garment. 

Place a check after radio ___ or after garment __— 

to indicate choice.) 
Make it 

Sell it 

__Improve it practically 

__Draw a picture of it 

__Write about it 

—Buy it 


__Plan (or design it) 
—_Repair it 

— Use it 

— Improve its beauty 
—Teach others about it 
—Write ads about it 


WHAT’S YOUR SCORE? 


2. What are my physical and mental characteristics? 
__a. Am I physically strong? 

—b. Am I nervous? 

c. Do I work until a job is finished? 
~-d. Am I shy? __Self-confident? 

_e..Do I become angry easily? 
—f. Or am I calm, slow to anger? 

3. What job fields do I seem to be especially inter- 
ested inP (Note: Study job fields rather than particular 
jobs. That way you're more likely to discover the career 
that’s right for you.) 











Suppose that your answers indicate no particular in- 
terest in any job field. This is possible; don’t be discour- 
aged. Then ask yourself this question: 

1. What further education will I need to go with my 
interests? (For example, do your hobbies, school record, 
reading, etc., indicate that you'd do well and be inter- 
ested in going to college, taking an apprenticeship 
training course, going to some business or technical 
school? Or just completing high school?) 








Finally, work out a plan for exploring your interests 
further and for discovering more about the job fields. 
Remember that you are trying to make one of the most 
important decisions of your life. Take your time; work 
slowly and steadily until you are sure you've found the 
career that's right for you. Happy hunting! 





More Information, Please! 


If you‘re looking for accurate information on vocations, this is “‘must’’ reading for you 


ISIT your local library and look for 

up-to-date pamphlets, books, ana 
magazine and newspaper articles on 
careers in fields that especially interest 
vou. Your library also may have any of 
the booklets listed on this page. If your 
library has any of the following, they 
may be helpful: (1) Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, Bulletin No. 998, 1951 
edition (published by the U. S. Dept. 
of Labor) which contains descriptions 
of opportunities in 400 career fields; 
(2) the career field: books of Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals, Inc.; (3) 
Chronicle Occupational Briefs (pub. 
in Moravia, N. Y.); and (4) What 
to Read Guide of Occupational Bib- 
liographies (B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bur., Washington 5, D. C.) and 
career booklets from this organization. 
Also, many of the larger colleges and 
universities publish free career booklets. 

Your local branch of the State Em- 
ployment Service has a number of ex- 
cellent free career booklets, as well as 
a free advisory service and vocational 
testing program for high school stu- 
dents. Local industries, insurance firms, 
and other companies often have free 
career booklets, too. 

The companies and agencies listed 
below issue free or low-cost (not more 
than 25¢) booklets which they will 
send to people who will make good use 
of them. ( Most titles listed are free un- 


less otherwise indicated.) These book- 
lets often cost from five cents to one 
dollar apiece to produce. In addition, 
there is the wrapping and mailing. 

That is why many firms have the fol- 
lowing rules: They prefer that the 
letter requesting a booklet be written 
on school stationery and signed by a 
teacher. (Of course, 4 carefully worked 
and well-written letter could be written 
by the class secretary for the teacher 
to sign.) Often they prefer that a school 
request one booklet first to see if it 
would be useful in larger quantities. 

We suggest that each student make 
a list of pamphlets that he is sincerely 
interested in. Then have the class ap- 
point one or more secretaries to write 
for the pamphlets. Each letter should 
be signed by the teacher to get the best 
results. 

The U. 8. Government has scores of 
good career pamphlets which are for 
sale—many of them are priced as low 
as five cents. For a free listing of these 
booklets, write to Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This list of career materials is the 
result of requests for materials sent to 
about 800 firms and organizations. 
These materials (several thousand of 
them) were studied and then the fol- 
lowing bibliography was made. But 
even in the time needed to collect and 


publish this listing, there may be some 
changes in availability of materials. 
We hope that your inquiries bring you 
the materials you need and that you'll 
continue to consider this a valuable 
section of our career issue. 


Where to Get Career Pamphlets 


Accountant: American Institute of Ac 
countants, 270 Madison Ave., N. 
16; N. Y. Life insurance Co:;; Pub 
Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
10; Controllers Institute of America, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16; Nat'l Assn. & 
Council of Bus. Schools, 60} 135th 
St., N. W., Washington 5. 

Actuary: Society of Actuaries, 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 

Advertising: Boston U., School and Col 
lege Rel., 705 Commonwealth Ave 
Boston 15; Adver. Fed. of Amer 
250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 

Agriculture: N. Y. Life Insurance Co 
Pub. Rel. Dept.,.51 Madison Ave 
N. Y. 10; Amer. Soc. of Agric. Engi 
neers, P. O. Box 229, St. Joseph 
Mich.; U. S. Dept. of Agric., Wash 
ington 25; Guidance Centre, U. of 
Toronto, 371 Bloor St., W., Toronto 
5, Ontario, Canada; College of 
Agric., Rutgers U., New Brunswick 
N. J. 

Apprenticeship training: Allis-Chalm 
ers Employ. Office, Trng. Sect., S 
66 St.. Milwaukee. Wis 
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Architect: Amer. Inst. of Architects, 
Dept. of Educ. & Research, 1735 
N. Y. Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Director of Admissions, Ill. 
Inst. of Tech., Chicago 16; N. Y. Life 
Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10 

Armed Services: Dept. of Army, Wash 
ington 25; School Rel. Section, Navy 
Annex, Washington 25; Dept. of Air 
Force, Washington 25; U. S. Dept. 
of Defense, Washington 25; also in- 
quire at your nearest recruiting office. 

Aviation: United Air Lines, 80 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 17; U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bur. of Labor Statistics (20¢), Wash- 

_ ington 25. 

Banking: N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 
Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave. 
N. Y. 10. 

Beauty operator: Nat'l Hairdressers & 
Cosmetologists Assn., Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 10; Beauty Career Coun 
cil, 420 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Chemist: Dir. of Ed., Manuf. Chemists 
Assn., Inc., 1625 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6; Amer. Chemical So 
ciety, 1155 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6. 

Civil Service: U. S. Dept. of Justice 
Fed. Bur. of Investigation, Washing 
ton 25; U. S. Civil Service Commission 
(25¢), Washington 25; Guidance 
Centre, U. of Toronto, 371 Bloor St. 


W., Toronto 5, Canada; N. Y. Life 


Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. 

Clerical: School of Bus., Simmons Col 
lege, Boston 15, Mass.; Royal Type 
writer Co., Div. of Royal McBee 
Corp., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16; Inst. of 
Life Insurance (15¢), 488 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22; Registrar, Rochester 
Inst. of Tech., 65 Plymouth Ave., S., 
Rochester 8, N. Y.; Westbrook Junior 
College, Portland 5, Me.; U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Pub. Infor. Of 
fice, Washington 25; Nat’] Assn. & 
Council of Bus. Schools, 601 13th 
St., N. W., Washington 5; Gen. 
Motors Corp., GM Tech. Center, 
Box 177, North End Station, Detroit 
2; Gregg Div., School of Commerce, 
Northwestern U., 339 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 11; Dept. of Infor., 
International Bus. Machines Corp 
(IBM), 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

Commercial Art: Inst. of Design., Inst. 
of Tech., Tech. Center, Chicago 16; 
Dean of Admissions, Tex. State Col 
lege for Women, Drawer A, TSCW 
Station, Denton, Tex. 

Dentistry: Dir. of College Rel., Mich. 
College of Mining & Tech., Hough- 
ton, Mich.; Amer. Dental Assistants 
Assn., Mary L. Martin, 410 First 
Nat] Bank Bldg., La Porte, Ind.; 
(Hygienists) Amer. Dental Hygien- 
ists Assn., 1735 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6; (Dentists) N. Y. Life 
Ins. Co., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10 


Designers, industrial: Amer. Soc. of 
Indus. Designers, 48 E. 49th St., 
N. Y. 17, 

Electronics: Sprague Electric Co., 87 
Marshall St., North Adams, Mass.; 
RCA Institute, Inc., School of TV & 
Electronic Tech., 350 W. 4th St., 
N. Y. 14; U. S. Naval Personnel Bur., 
Washington 25. 

Engineering: Nat'l Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, 2029 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6; Amer. Soc. of Mech. 
Engineers, 29 West 39th St., N. Y. 
18; Bell Aircraft Corp., P. O. Box 1, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y.; Amer. Society of 
Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th St., 
N. Y. 18; Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Devel. (25¢), 29 W. 39th 
St., N. Y. 18; N. Y. Life Insurance 
Co., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10; Gen. 
Motors Corp., GM Tech. Center, 
Box 177, N. End Station, Detroit 2; 
IBM Corp., Dept. of Infor., 590 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22; Purdue U., 
Office, Univ. Editor, Rm. 417, Engi- 
neering Admin. Bldg., Lafayette, 
Ind.; Dir. of Admissions, Rutgers U., 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Dir. of Col- 
lege Rel., Michigan College of Min 
ing & Tech., Houghton, Mich.; (Civil) 
Ill. Inst. of Tech., Tech. Center, Chi- 
cago 16; (Electronic) N. Y. Life In- 
surance Co., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
10; Amer. Institute of Mining and 
Tech. Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. 18; Amer. Institute of Ind. 
Engineers, 145 N. High St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio; (H. S. study in engi 
neering) Dir. of College Rel., Mich. 
College of Mining & Tech., Hough- 
ton, Mich.; (Engineering physics) 
Dir. of Col. Rel., Mich. College of 
Mining & Tech., Houghton, Mich.; 
Engineering Manpower Comm., 29 
W. 39th St., N. Y. 18; (Women in 
Engineering) U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Women’s Bur., Washington 25, D. C. 

Factory workers (auto): U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Bur. of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C 

Florist: Rittners Schoo] of Floral De 
sign, 428 Newbury St., Boston 15. 

Food (distribution): Mich. State Col 
lege, E. Lansing, Mich.; (Adminis 
tration) Rochester Inst. of Tech., 65 
Plymouth Ave., Rochester 8, N. Y.; 
(Engineering) Dept. of Food Engi- 
neering, Ill. Inst. of Tech., Tech. 
Center, Chicago 16; Culinary Inst. 
of Amer., 393 Prospect St., New 
Haven 11, Conn.; Educ. Dir., Nat'l 
Restaurant Assn., 8 S. Mich. Ave., 
Chicago 3; Nat'l Assn. of Food 
Chains, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6; Amer. Dietetic Assn., 
620 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 11. 

Forestry: Nat'l Assn. of Manufrs., 2 E. 
48th St., N. Y. 17; Amer. Forest 
Products Indus., 1816 N. St., N. W,, 
Washington 6; Pub. & News Serv., 
Montana State U., Missoula, Mont.; 


Soc. of Amer. Foresters, 425 Mills 
Blidg., Washington 6; U. S. Dept. of 
Agric., Washington 25; U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Bur. of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25. 

Guidance careers: Nat'l Council, Boy 
Scouts of Amer., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Home economics: Dean or Admissions, 
Registrar, Texas State Col. for Wom- 
en, Drawer A, TSCW Station, Den- 
ton, Texas; School of Home Econ., 
Simmons College, Boston 15; West- 
brook Jr. College, Portland 5, Me.; 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. (25¢), 
1600 20th St., N. W., Washington 9; 
New York Life Insurance Co., 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10; Ill. Institute 

f Tech., Tech. Center, Chicago 16. 

Insurance: Harold K. Philips,’ Assn. of 
Gasualty & Surety Co., 60 John St., 
N. Y. 38; Institute of Life Insurance 
(1 copy free to teachers), 488 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 22. 

Interior decorator: Registrar, Rochester 
Inst. of Tech., 65 Plymouth Ave., S., 
Rochester 8, N. Y.; Amer. Inst. of 
Decorators, 41 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22. 

Journalism: N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 
Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave., - 
N. Y. 10; Westbrook Jr. Col., Port- 
land 5, Me.; Dir., TSCW Journalism, 
Box 3866, TSCW Station, Denton, 
Texas; School of Journalism, Mon- 
tana State U., Missoula, Mont. 

Language careers: Douglas College, 
Rutgers U., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Law: School of Law, Montana State U., 
Missoula, Mont.; N. Y. Life Insur- 
ance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 10. 

Library science: School of Library Sci- 
ence, Box 2905, TSCW Station, Den- 
ton, Tex.; School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston 15; Ameri- 
can Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11; (Medical) Amer. Assn. 
of Med. Record Lib., 510 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10; Westbrook Jr. 
College, Portland 5, Me. 

Mechanics: Pub. Rel. Dept., IBM, 590 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22; U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Bur. of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25; Nat'l Assn. of 
Manuf., 2 E. 48th St., N. Y. 17. 

Math careers: (See also accountant, 
statistician.) Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Dir. of Admissions, Tech. 
Center, Chicago 16. 

Medicine: (Anesthetist) Amer. Assn. of 
Nurse Anesthetists, 116 S. Mich. 
Ave., Chicago 3; (Chiropractic) Nat'l 
Chiropractic Assn., Dept. of Educ., 
Nat'l Bldg., Webster City, Iowa; 
(Optometry) Amer. Optometric Assn., 
4030 Chouteau Ave St. Louis 10, 
Mo.; (Army Nursing) Surgeon Gen., 
Dept. of Army, Washington 25; Dean 
of Admissions, TSCW, Drawer A, 
TSCW Station, Denton, Tex.; (Pub. 
Health Nursing). School of Nursing, 

















Simmons College, Boston 15; N. Y. 
Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10; Committee on Careers in 
Nursing, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16; 
(Nursing, psychiatric) Nat'l Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Md.; 
(Psychology) U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Educ., Welfare, Guid. and Stud. Per- 
sonnel Sect., Washington 25; (Social 
Worker, psychiatric) National Inst. 
of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Md.; 
(Psychologists, clinical) Nat'l Inst. 
of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Md.; 
(Occupational and Physical Therapy) 
Westbrook Jr. College, Portland 5, 
Me.; Amer. Occup. Therapy Assn., 
250 W. 57th St., N. ¥.; U: S. Dept. 
of Labor, Women’s Bur., Washing- 
ton 25; (Physician) Council on Med. 
Educ. and Hospitals, Amer. Med. 
Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10; N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Pub. 
Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
10; (Physical therapy) Physical 
Therapy Assn., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
19. (Also health careers in gen.) Nat'l 
Health Council, GPO Box 1400, 
N. Y. 1; (Veterinarian) Amer. Vet- 
erinary Med. Assn., 600 S. Mich. 
Ave., Chicago 5; (X-ray technicians) 
Westbrook Jr. College, Portland 5, 
Me.; Amer. Registry of X-ray Tech- 
nicians, Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 

Mineral industry: Director of College 
Rel., Mich. College of Mining & 
Tech., Houghton, Mich.; N. Y. Life 
Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
N. Y¥. 10; Cole. School of Mines, 
Golden, Colo. 

Modeling: Barbizon Studio of Fashion 
Modeling, 576 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36. 


Mortician: Nat'l] Selected Morticians, 


1616 Central St., Evanston, IJ; Nat'l 
Funeral Directors Assn. (15¢), 1385 
W. Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Music careers: Secretary, Music Teach- 


ers Nat’) Assn., 32 Browning St., 


N. Y. 


Baldwin, 
‘Nurserymen: Nat'l Landscape Nursery- 


men's Assn., Exec. Secy., Mounted 
Route 2, Davenport, Iowa. 
Personnel work: N. Y. Life Insurance 
Co., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. 
Petroleum workers: Amer. Petroleum 
Inst., 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 20. 
Pharmacist: U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bur. 
of Labor Statistics, Washington 25; 
Amer. Pharmaceutical Assn., 2215 
Constitution Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 7; McKesson & Robbins, Person- 
nel Dept., 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17; 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 51 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 10. 
Photographer: Rochester Inst. of Tech., 
65 Plymouth Ave., S., Rochester 8, 


N. Y. 

Physicist: Mich. College of . Mining 
& Tech., Houghton, Mich.; Amer. 
Institute of Physics, 57 E. 55th St., 
New York City. 

Printing workers: Lithographic Tech. 
Foundation, 131 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
16; (Linotype operator) Empire Lino- 
type School, 206 E. 19th St., N. Y. 3; 


N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 51 Madi- : 


son Ave., N. Y. 10; U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Bur. of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25. 

Psychologist: (See also Medicine.) 
Amer. Psych. Assn., 1333 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6. 

Railroad workers: Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Pub. Rel. Dept., 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; Assn. of 
Amer. Railroads, Pub. Rel. Dept., 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6. 

Sales and distribution workers: Nat'l 
Assn. of Manuf., 2 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
17; Nat'l Cash Register Co., Mer- 
chants’ Serv. Dept., Main & K Sts., 
Dayton 9, Ohio.; The Registrar, 


Grand Unter 


One good way to learn about careers is to get yourself a part-time job. 


Trucking 


Rochester Inst. of Tech., 65 Plymeuth 
Ave., S., Rochester 8, N. Y.; West- 
‘brook Jr. College, Portland 5, Me.; 
Detroit Retail Merchants Assn., 320 
W. Lafayette St., Detroit 26, Mich.; 
Prince School of Retailing, 49 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston 16, Mass.; 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. 
Dept., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Science careers: Nat'] Assn. of Manuf., 


14 W. 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y.; 
(Atomic) N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 
51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10; (Biology) 
Dir. of Admissions, Tech. Center, 
Chicago 16, IIL; U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25; (Chem- 
istry) Amer. Chem. Soc. (5¢ to 25¢), 
1155 16th St., N. W., Washington 6; 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 10; (Geophysics) Dir. of 
College Rel., Mich. College of Mining 
& Tech., Houghton, Mich.; (Meteor- 
ology) Amer. Meteorological Soc., 3 
Joy St., Boston 8. 


Small businesses: N. Y. Life Insurance 


Co., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Social workers: Council on Social Work 


Educ. (25¢), 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. 
17; Family Service Assn. of Amer. 
(3¢), 192 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16; 
Boy Scouts of Amer., Personnel, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Amer. Assn., Med. 
Social Workers, 1700 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Statistician: U. S. Dept. of Labor (20¢), 


Bur. of Labor Statistics, Washington 
25 


Trades (skilled): Pub. Branch, Bur. of 


Apprenticeship & Trng. (20¢), U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington 25; Pub. 
Rel. Dept., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis.; Ed. 
Rel. Sect., Gen. Motors Corp., GM 
Tech. Center, P. O. Box 177, N. End 
Station, Detroit 2. 


Teacher: Nat'l] Assn. of Manuf., 2 E. 


48th St., N. Y. 17; Westbrook Jr. 
College, Portland 5, Me.; Rutgers U.., 
New Brunswick, N. ].; Gen. Electric, 
Pub. Rel. Serv. Div., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; School of Ed., Montana State 
U., Missoula, Mont.; N. Y. Life In- 
surance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51] 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10; (Physical 
educ.) Amer. Assn. for Health, Bhys. 
Ed., & Recreation, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6; Nat'l Recrea- 
tion Assn., 8 W. 8th St., N. Y. 11. 
workers: Amer. Trucking 
Assn., 1424 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6. 


Vocational and educational guidance 


Amer. Soc. of Civil Engineers, 33 W. 
39th St., N. Y. 10; N. Y. Life Insur- 
ance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 10; Nat'l Council on 
Hotel & Restaurant Educ., Box 7727, 
B. Franklin Station, Washington. 


Why study?: Gen. Electric Co., Pub. 


Rel. Service Div., 1 River Rd., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 
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Spectacular devices aid the atomic scientist in his quest for knowledge. Here a uranium fuel element is loaded into the 
Research Reactor at Brookhaven National Laboratory. The reactor provides neutrons and radioactive isotopes for 
hundreds of experiments, both at Brookhaven and at other research laboratories in universities, hospitals and industry. 


Should you be 
an Atomic Scientist? 


by LAWRENCE R. HAFSTAD 


Vice President in charge of the Research Staff, General Motors Corporation 
(As told to DONALD ROBINSON) 


T THE SPEARHEAD of human knowledge is 
atomic science. Since 1939 it has raised 
from zero an industry we now reckon in bil- 
lions of dollars, an industry based on some- 
thing no one ever will see, the neutron, a little 
part of ghe atom. 

This unseen portion of matter isa monument 
to man’s intellect—something that material- 
ized out of creative, disciplined imagination. 
Once pure theory, today it is an immense 
reality, a tremendous force for good. 

What atomic science will do for tomorrow’s 
world I would hesitate to predict, although 
much of my lifetime as « physicist has been 
spent helping to find both military and civilian 
uses for this new form of power. But I can say 
this emphatically. Its future is unlimited. 

Already we have a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine. It has cruised more than 50,000 miles 
without refueling. 

With casual assurance, scientists and engi- 
meers are discussing the idea of nuclear- 
powered ships. 

They are talking also about “package” 


atomic reactors for developing power in the 
world’s wastelands. This would be one of 
mankind’s greatest boons 

A distinguished diplomat put it succinctly. 
“Can you imagine what atomic energy will 
mean to the peasants of Afghanistan?” he 
said. “For the first time in their lives, they 
will have electric light.” 

Here at home, scientists even visualize an 
era in the foreseeable future when atomic 
energy may begin to supplant the power we 
extract from coal and petroleum, should our 
reserves of them commence to dwindle. 


There is no reason for any feeling of mystery 
about this. It is just another physical phenom- 
enon. 

Accept the fact that such a thing as a 
neutron exists, exactly as you accept the fact 
of electricity each time you switch on a light. 
Accept the fact, too, that if this neutron 
collides with the uranium 235 nucleus, a pecu- 
liar process called “‘fission” occurs. Two fission 
fragments fly apart at high velocity and let 
loose large amounts of energy. 


Then consider that from one pound of 
fissionable uranium you get as much energy 
as from 2,600,000 pounds of coal. Now, you'll 
understand why enthusiasts: grow so excited 
about atomic energy. 

But power isn’t the sole miracle in atomic 
energy. 

The by-products of atom-splitting are equally 
challenging. Gamma rays that are released in 
the fission process can be utilized for food 
sterilization. And in other chemical reactions. 
Many plastics, for example, can be stabilized 
against temperature changes by treatment 
with gamma rays. 

Radioactive isotopes that come out of the 
split atom are still more valuable. Every day, 
they are turning up new clues in the endless 
war against disease. Medical researchers are 
employing them right now to track down 
brain tumors. 

In agriculture, plant biologists and agrono- 
mists are using isotopes to enrich the soil and 
improve farm crops. By means of isotopes, 
they recently brought forth new ies of 
rust-resistant oats that stand to save ican 
farmers $100,000,000 a year. 

Isotopes are even being utilized today to 
make chickens lay more eggs. 

And that’s not all their uses, by far. We 
need to know more, for instance, about the 
wearing qualities of metal. Just why do certain 
machine parts wear out? 

Isotopes are telling us. 

We need a better understanding of the 
manner in which one part of an alloying ele- 
ment in 10,000 parts of base metal produces 
such striking improvements. 


Isotopes may shed new light on it. 





packets of new 
other radioactive 


toy : 
beckoning for our attention 
where to start. 


privileg: of working on the frontiers 
knowledge. 

Deep intellectual and spiritual satisfactions 
await you. I never knew a true scientific 


“Are there any openings for newcomers in 
atomic science?” you ask. 

I can honestly answer that the 
are infinite—for boys arid girls The need 
for hew blood in this line is vast. It is one of 
) the fastest-growing —— in science, and 
its demands for 
seriously outstripped the Sanne 

A few years ago, merely a handful of 
scientists were dealing with the atom. This 
year, 15,000 scientific people are engaged in 
atomic activities for the government and pri- 
vate ageany: Tens of thousands more are 


The salutary fact is that the idea of research 
no longer has to be “sold” to industry, the 
government, or the public. 

Industrial firms now realize that their sur- 
vival depends upon scientific alertness in the 


universities, traditional incubators scien- 
tific thought, are broadening the scope of 
their research programs. there are bur- 
geoning scientific foundations, privately op- 
erated and financed, which are setting up 
hundreds of specialized research projects for 
government and industry. 

With all of these organizations, expansion 
in the atomic field is checked only by the 
scarcity of trained personnel. 

What types of scientists and engineers are 
welcome in atomic science? 

Almost every kind. Physicists are needed to 
do basic research on the underlying facts of 


zons. Above, a scientist at 

tute uses radioactively-tagged compounds to 
the difference between normal cells and 
cells in the search for cancer-controlling 


_ First, in my opinion, he (or she) must have 
Second comes intellectual curi- 

ity, a deep-rooted desire to understand how 
and why things behave as they do. Third, the 
scientist 1 . Often he 


Latest government studies indicate that a 
graduate with a Bachelor of Science or 


S ene levels of management 
, earn 000 and t more. In 


“Show me a man of shility and experience, 
and I'll meet his price, whatever it is,” the 
head of a large company in the atomic field 
recently remarked. 


ibilities for advancement are splen- 


i dangerous business. Its 

ident rate is so low that the National 
ee ee 
safest industries in the country. 
ain a profession, can be 
The hours are is ardu- 

success 


is great. In research, many failures must be 

expected for every success. 

One can certainly select an easier way of 

making a living. 

eae) See a8 Eade SES he yout 

life’s work, you must have a thorough educa- 

ee ene ars Looe an ® 
scientific gleam in his eye, I would do my 


it brings a better salary 
Just recently, a study was made to compute 
much more a scientist with a 
Ph.D. was likely to earn during the course of 
his life than one with a Bachelor’s degree. 

It came to $100,000. 

I might point out that opportunities to ac- 
quire graduate degrees have improved greatly. 
More than thirty universities are giving gradu- 
ate courses in nuclear engineering and other 
atomic sciences. A number of industries en- 
poem their young laboratory employees, 

as well as otherwise, to continue 


education in courses or 


special 
aaa 


you to try to train yourself =p to it. 


Booklets available on other careers 
This article on a Career as an Atomic Scientist 
is one of a continuing series on career oppor- 
tunities for young men and women. Each is 
available in booklet form and will be sent to 
you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet, ““The Cost of Four Years 
at College.” Check the booklets you want 
below, and mail the coupon today ! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ihe FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1956, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE CO.., Career Dept. S-11, 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


0) Farming DZ Selling 

0 Chemistry 

(2) Owning Your 
Own Business 

0 Aeronautical 
Engineering 

2) Dentistry 

0 Banking C) Printing 

0) The Cost of Four (©) Home Economics 
Years at College [) Mineral Industry 

DC Electronic Engineer [) Personne! Work 

D Retailing D Atomic Scientist 


My Nome 


0 Newspapering 
0 lew 0 Medicine 
C Accounting 

0 Teaching 

OD Architecture 
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On the Beam! 


High school students in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
operate their own radio shortwave station - 


TUNED IN: Hams get ready for airwave action. 


O a group of high school students 

in Minneapolis, Minn., 
away corners of the world are only a 
few long and short “beeps” away. 

These young people have “talked” 
with Alaska, Germany, Hungary, and 
many other distant lands. And their 
“beep banter’—in Morse code—has re- 
sulted in many long-distance friend- 
ships. 

These boys and girls, students at 
North High School in Minneapolis, are 
“hams’—hobbyists who build and oper- 
ate their own shortwave radio stations. 

North High’s radio club started four 
years ago. It now has 20 members, 
aged 16-18. Students joined the club 
for various reasons. One boy had once 
watched a ham “beep-beeping” away. 
This aroused his interest in radio work. 
A girl member of the club had read a 
fiction story glorifying a girl ham and 
decided, “That’s for me!” 

North High’s hams—like the 
than 90,000 hams throughout the U.S 
—spend their time studying and perfect- 
ing their equipment. In case of disaster 
or emergency they are ready to come 
to the rescue with their radio sets. 
During the 1955 Northeastern floods, 
for example, many communities were 
completely cut off. Hams saved the 
day by broadcasting appeals for rescue 
equipment, food, and medicine 

Most of the time, of course, there 
are no emergencies. What then do 
hams talk about on the airwaves? Well, 
take a typical example from North 
High. As the signal “CQ” flashes over 
the set—that’s “ham” talk for “Seek 
You”—a club member rushes to the set 
to check in. He queries his unknown 
friend about his location, etc. After 
that, the “beep talk” deals with the 


the most far- 


more 


weather and chitchat on most any topic. 

In the next two years, however, 
many hams throughout the U.S. will 
be doing a great deal to contribute to 
our scientific knowledge. They are join- 
ing in the activities of the International 
Geophysical Year (see last week's unit 
on IGY). Hams will help track the 
“man-made” moon by tuning in on 
radio signals which the satellite will 
send out while speeding around the 
earth. 

To qualify officially as hams, North 
High’s teen-agers had to take intensive 
training. Any teen-ager can become a 
ham if he: (a) can show that he knows 
how to send and receive messages in 
Morse code at a rate of five words a 
minute; and (b) can pass a short exam 
on radio theory and Government rules 
concerning ham activity. The test is 


given by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The FCC is a U.S. Gov- 
ernment agency that sets rules for use 
of radio waves. 

Once he passes this test, he qualifies 
for a “novice license.” With this license, 
he can “go on the air.” But to main- 
tain his “ham” status, he has to earn 
a-*technician’s license within a year. 
This license requires the “ham” not 
only to be able to take five words per 
minute in Morse code but also to know 
much technical data about the work- 
ings of a radio set. 

Most of North High’s “hams” are 
planning careers in some phase of the 
communications field. 

North High’s hams are on the beam 
—ready to respond to a distressing 
“S.0.S.” or to a chatty “CQ.” 

—YANNA BRANDT 


All photos by Minneapolis Moraing Tribune 


JUNIOR ENGINEERS: Hams maintain first-class care of equipment. 





oune One iw, 
aMibbion! 


.-. one in a million-man Air Force of volun- 
teers who took hold of the finest opportunity 
any young man in America can have... one 
in a million who, through your own powers 
of judgment and selection and your own 
good sense, elected to be on the top of the 
world, in the U. S. Air Force. 

The finest things modern life can offer 
are yours in the Air Force. Consider for a 
moment: 

Where else will you find worldwide travel 
. « » advanced education in the field of your 
interest . . . wonderful group recreation . . . 
personal opportunity . . . all in one job? In 
what other field will you make so many life- 
long friendships, with the finest young men 
in the nation? In what cther position will 
you gain the respect of your superiors, your 
friends and relatives, and all Americans so 
quickly and surely ... . and earn and have 
their confidence so wholeheartedly, as in the 
Air Force — the career all America looks up 
to? And where else will you have such a 
splendid opportunity for personal financial 
success as in this “all expense paid” career? 

You owe it to yourself to visit your nearby 
Air Force recruiting station today, and ex- 
plore all the advantages offered by this finest 
of modern careers . . . this “one in a million” 
opportunity to serve the best interests of 
your country and yourself. 


For full information, see your nearest 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


recruiting office 


TRAINING — Advanced education . . . RECREATION — Air Force men have fun FRIENDSHIP — The Air Force builds life- 


the development of special skills . . keeping fit. Pursue your favorite sport long friendships. You'll like the spirit 


they're yours in Air Force. or recreation. and teamwork. 
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A Workbook Page for the Special Section on Careers 





HOW OUR JOBS HAVE CHANGED 


Per cent of labor force in various occupations 


: Personal and’ domestic serviee .|.-.-.-.|'°° 











New York Times 


1. GRAPH READING 


Write T or F, if the statement is either true or false. 
Write NS, if there is not sufficient evidence in the graph 
to make the statement either true or false. 


1. In 1870, the highest percentage of workers was in 
the personal and domestic service fields. 

2. The substitution of machinery for labor was the 
most important cause for the drop in job oppo: 
tunities in farm ng 

3. Since the 1880's, there has been an increase in job 
opportunitis 1 the field of transportation, public 
utilities, trade. and finance 

, Wages of 


service fields are 


rkers in the professional and public 

generally higher than those in 

manufact mining, and construction. 

3. The percentage of workers in manufacturing, min- 
ing, and construction is higher today than in 1870 


ll. NAME IT 

If the occupation listed is one which demands college 
training, write C in the space. If it calls for some voca- 
tional training or high school education, write HS 
Write N if no special training is required, or education 
beyond elementary school is not required. 

1. electrical engineer 

2. stenographer 

3. waitress 

. accountant 

. teacher 

. nurse 


. factory assembler 


8. auto mechanie 
9. plumber 
10. farm laborer 


lll. THE RECORD SAYS 

Let us assume that you are the personnel manager of 
a firm. You are studying the job-application forms of 
several applicants. As you read, you see these items. 
lell whether they leave a favorable or unfavorable im- 
pression with you and why, in each case. 

1. THE RECORD: My school average for the past 


four years was 68 per cent. 


IMPRESSION: 





2. THE RECORD: I was president of the General 
Organization (G.O.), a member of the Student Court, 
and president of my section class for five terms. 


IMPRESSION: 


3. THE RECORD: My attendance record. indicates 
that I was absent on an average of about four days a 
term and late on an average of seven days a term. 


IMPRESSION: 


4. THE RECORD: I held part-time jobs after school 
during each term in high school since my sophomore 


veal 


IMPRESSION: 





5. THE RECORD; | left high school at the end of 
my second year. No membership in school clubs. 


IMPRESSION: ~— 














If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
tiz. the following seoring is suggested: 5 for each item 
in Questions I, Il, and Ul. Total. 100. 








College Bound 


By Georgiana Simpson, Indiana Joint High School, indiana, Pa. 


“Starred words refer to colleges and universities. 
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. Ivy League university in New Jersey 
whose mascot is a tiger. 

. This animal is mascot of Columbia 
University. 

9. Indians in southwest America. 

. You never play Tic, Toe in 
college classes if you want to pass. 
Library InStitute of America (abbr.). 
Device for catching animals. 

. Assistant (abbr.). 

The University of 
is in southern California. 

. Annapolis prepares cadets for the 
UD. SB etietnsttealneleail 
Stringed instrument. played by one 
of the Marx Brothers. 

Yale University is also6 known as 
OM ee 

. Damage or disfigure. 
Weapons used. by savages. 
Famous university in New Orleans, 
La. 
Inch (abbr.). 
Our continent (abbr.). 
Excursion, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy (abbr.). 
This Eastern university has a bull- 
dog for a mascot. 

2. Painters study at schools. 

5. New York Philharmonic conductor 
Bernstein’s nickname. 

3. Penny. 

3. Every college student reads Homer's 
great epic about the Trojan War, 
Ge ek 
This college is “Far above Cayuga’s 


waters.” 


Clara 


* 1. This university's football team is 
known as the “Panthers” (abbr.). 
* 2. Many people do it at college football 
games. 
. Indians that lived in ancient Peru. 
. Case Institute of Technology (abbr.). 
. Large university in Oklahoma. 
. This American invented the “Safety 
Brake” elevator. 
. Tidy. 
. This university,is in Minneapolis. 
.” Understand. 
. Kitchen utensil. 
Homonym for eight. 
. One of several giant mountains in 
“Switzerland 
. Contend. 
. American Medica] Assn. (abbr.). 
. Past tense of run. 
. Sea eagle. 
. Largest body in solar system, 
. Ventilate. 
. Place. 
3. Villain in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Sil Ah STOR, 
. Officers’ Reserve Corps (abbr.). 
. Singular of No. 9 across. 
. First. name of Indonesia’s Premier 
Sastroamidjojo. 
. Meadow. 
. Atlantic Trade Organization (abbr.). 
. Nothing (Latin). 
. This university’s football team is 
called the “Tar Heels” (abbr.). 
. Lines (abbr.). 


- +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More School? 


Dear Editor: 

About the item “More School” (World 
Week, Jan. 4): I believe that it is good 
for us to learn to get along not only 
with our teachers, our parents, and 
family but with other adults as well. 
We would not have the chance to do 
this if we spent almost the entire year 
going to school. 

Also, appearing in a previous World 
Week issue was an article on the physi- 
cal fitness of U. S. teen-agers. What 
better way is there to keep healthy than 
to enjoy the summer sunlight with our 
favorite sports? 

If we are continually going to school, 
sooner or later we will lose interest. For 
instance, I have noticed that after the 
rest and relaxation of a Christmas va- 
cation, we are much more willing to 
work in school. 

I have a Japanese pen pal. In one of 
his letters, he wrote that he attends 
school for ten and one-half months. He 
takes ten subjects and attends school on 
Sa‘urday. But he said, and I quote, “Our 
ancestors striven very hard to 
mike our nation perfect, but yours. is 
even more perfect than we can hope to 
be.” We aren't really looked upon as 
are we? 

Elaine Mrachek 
Alexander, North D.kota 


have 


“uneducated,” 


Dear Editor: 

I for one agree that we should have 
“More School.” Most people donot 
know how far behind our school chil- 
d-en are, compared to those in Western 
Europe. 

About four years ago, I came to this 
cotintry. To me, the schoolwork 
easy. Yet many of my classmates could 
not answer the simplest questions. 

Over here, everybody is entitled to a 
free education. I have yet to find some- 
one who takes full advantage of this 
great opportunity. 

I believe that if teachers would bear 
down on the students, more could be 
learned. After a more 
would be welcomed by students. 

William Tyler 
San Antonio, Texas 


was 


while schoo] 








EXPLORATION for oil is an excit- TRANSPORTATION embraces not DRILLING calls for many skills, 
ing ~and rewarding — business only tankers which roam the world, from engineering to rigging, and 
Sinclair is a major in this field, and but also one of the world’s greatest there’s always high adventure — in 
the future looks brighter. pipeline and gathering systems. the oil fields. 


SINCLAIR OIL 


600 Fifth Avenue, 





When Aladdin rubbed his oil lamp, a Genie 
made things for him. Palaces. Ships with cloth-of- 
gold sails. And a flying carpet. 


But what a palace: no central heating, no hot 
water, not even radio, much less television. 

And the ships; no wind, no go. The flying carpet? 
It couldn’t do 20 mph and it had to be 
dry-cleaned every hundréd miles. 


Aladdin was a square. He didn’t realize that it 
was the oil that was the magic stuff, not the lamp. 


But you — you’re in on the beginning of oil 
magic that would make Aladdin’s Genie the 
Genie with the light green envy. 


Look what has been done with oil, and what 
you can do yourself in a few years: 1,000 mph 
‘round the world planes. Super-cars and ships, 
maybe even a moon-rocket, And things of plastic 
and chemicals that will make Tomorrow’s 
living pure pleasure for everybody. 


Progress in oil will continue — and that’s where 
you come in, practically on the ground floor 

of America’s third greatest industry. There are 
over 2,000 different kinds of jobs waiting for 
you in oil: exploring, drilling, producing, refining, 
transporting, marketing. Whatever you want 
to do, you can do it best in oil. 


Sinclair, as a leader in the industry, has always 
kept an eye on young people. Today, for 
example, Sinclair sponsors a graduate study 
plan. Under the Sinclair Fellowship Program, 


‘qualified graduate students pursue research 


projects at leading universities. 


Now, as you plan your own career, think about 
the oil industry. It’s growing — and you'll - 
grow with it. 


NOTE: “Sinclair,” as used above, describes certain 
activities of Sinclair Refining Company and other 
subsidiaries of Sinclair Oil Corporation. 


REFINING today includes production not only of gasoline MARKETING is far more than the familiar Sinclair Service 
and. oil, but_also petro-chemicals for the growing field of Station, and the men in marketing have rich and rewarding 
plastics. Tomorrow, oil will find many new uses. careers. Many industry leaders were trained as marketers. 





CORPORATION 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Gay Head 


QO. My parents were born and raised 
in Spain. Over there no “nice” girl ever 
sees a boy alone, so I'm not allowed to 
date. How can | show them the Ameri- 
can way isn’t wrong? 


A. Thank heavens the days are gone 
when Grandma sat primly on the love 
seat in her father’s front parlor and en- 
tertained her beaux by showing them 
the family photograph album as her 
mother supervised the “date” from a 
rocking chair on the other side of the 
room. Those days are long gone here, 
and are now disappearing in Spain, but 
in the days when your father was 
courting your mother, their dates were 
a family affair. 

Look at the American dating system 
from their point of view for a moment 
Would you go out with a boy you'd 


never met and knew nothing about? Of 
course not. That's unthinkable. On 
blind dates you’ve been told something 
about the boy from the friend who 
arranged the date. Well, your being 
alone with boys your parents don’t 
know is just as unthinkable to them. 
Knowing that their daughter is alone 
with a perfect stranger is just as fright- 
ening to a lot of American parents, too, 
but they've had a generation to get 
used to the custom. 

So, rather than make the American 
way of life an unpleasant way for your 
parents by making a over not 
being allowed to date, ask if you might 
invite some boys and girls to your 
house. Then your parents can meet 
your friends and they'll no longer be 
“perfect strangers.” Mom and Dad will 
also get a glimpse of American teen-age 


scene 











Are you ever_rushed ? 


When you’re rushed, excited, tense... most deodorants fail. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


You've probably noticed —when you're un 
der emotionai pressure, your perspiration 
glands suddenly get more active. That's 


— 


ANOTHER Fin 


when deodorants which depend on stop- 
ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading deo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively— 
even under emotional pressure. 

More teen-agers depend on MUM | 
than on any other deodorant 
... tt works when others fail. 


social customs in action and see that 
you're not looking for a short cut to a 
bad reputation. 

If you're interested in one special 
boy, ask Mom if he may come to your 
house to study with you, or help work 
on the new Student Honor Code com- 
mittee, of which you're the chairman. 
This is similar to the old-fashioned par- 
lor courtship, only much more fun, par- 
ticularly when you top the evening off 
with Cokes and popcorn. Who cares if 
Mom pops in every now and then? 
She'll probably be lots of fun to have 
around. 

Maybe Mom and Dad will change 
their ideas on dating; maybe they 
won't. If they don’t, you'll find that you 
can still carry on an active social life. 
It may take a little originality and in- 
spiration on your part, but parties and 
study dates can be much more fun than 
the tired old movie-date routine. 


Q. I'd like some hints on how to 
write an interesting letter to a boy 
overseas. I dated him only twice before 
he left but I like him very much. 


A. Let’s see. Don likes movies, auto- 
mobiles, his friends, baseball, modern 
jazz, and hamburgers. Tell him about 
the last good movie you saw—and the 
last horrible one. Describe the 1957 
cars, for he certainly won't see any of 
them overseas. Relate, from beginning 
to end, the mixup that started when 
his best friend Ralph had a date with 
one of a pair of twins and ended when 
he asked the other-twin to go steady 
with him. 

But Don likes something else, too— 
something more important and interest- 
ing. That something is you. Tell him 
what you've been doing, thinking about, 
planning, even if it’s something you 
think is insignificant. He'll be interested 
when you ‘tell him that you’re worried 
about your algebra marks. (he had trou- 
ble with algebra, remember?), that you 
can’t decide whether to give your 
father a hedge clipper or a record for 
his birthday, that you've been compos- 
ing popular songs. This is the real you, 
the you he’d like to know more about. 

The way you write is actually more 
important than whkt you write. You 
can make a description of the milk 
man’s whistle more interesting than the 
championship basketball game, depend- 
ing on how you do it. How dull to say, 
“It was a great game, Don, It was so 
thrilling everyone nearly died of excite- 
ment.” How much better to use detail, 
saying, “After the half, there was never 
more than a three point difference in 
the two teams’ scores until Harvey 
Cobb made four baskets, one right 
after the other at the end of the fourth 
quarter.” This will make the game dif- 
ferent from any other game for Don, 
He'll almost feel he was there. 
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Borrowed Limelight 


“How's it coming, Toots?” Peg’s fa- 
ther asked as he poked his head into his 
daughter’s room. 

“It's done, Dad,” said Peg, “that is, 
I've finished writing it. But look—.” Peg 
held up the pile of yellow paper that 
was her senior theme. “It all has to be 
copied over neatly. And in ink. This is 
the part I like least about writing 
themes. It'll take me hours.” 

“Why don’t you type your theme?” 
her father suggested. 


Peg shook her head. “I could write © 


a novel in the time it takes me to type 
my name.” 

“Look, Peg,” said her Dad, “put it 
together in the right order, go over it 
for spelling and punctuation, and I'll 
have my secretary type it up tomorrow. 
She'll have it done in no time.” 

When the themes were being handed 
back a week later, Mrs. Collins, the 
English teacher, called Peg to her desk. 

“I’ve graded your paper in the usual 
manner, Peg,” Mrs. Collins said, “but 
I've given you extra credit for handing 
in such neat work. I wish more stu- 
dents would take time to type their 
themes.” 

+ . 3 

1. Whose idea was it to have Peg’s 
theme typed? Was it wrong to suggest 
this? Was it wrong for Peg not to copy 
over her own theme? Was it wrong for 
her to let her father’s secretary type 
her theme? Why or why not? Did Peg’s 
mark go up because her theme was 
typed? Were any of the other students’ 
grades lowered because Pegs theme 
was typed? What was the only differ- 
ence? 

2. How could Peg have prevented 
Mrs. Collins from giving her extra 
credit which she did not deserve? 
Would Mrs. Collins have thought any 
less of Peg if she had admitted some- 
one else had typed her theme? What 
might happen if Mrs. Collins was al- 
lowed to keep thinking that Peg had 
typed her theme? Might Peg regret not 
admitting it in the future? Why or why 
notr 

3. Would Peg’s father’s secretary 
suffer if no one found out she had 
typed Peg’s theme? Would receiving 
the credit do her any good? Why 
shouldn’t Peg take the credit then? 


How would you solve this week’s 
problem? We will pay $5 for each solu- 
tion we publish. Send your letter to 
“How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

















At last! Science discovers a new-type 
medication especially for pimples, that 
really works. fn skin specialists’ tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases 
were completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL, 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 





1, PENETRATES PIMPLES .. . 
keratolytic action softens and 
r ) dissolves affected skin tissue, 
bE lets medication penetrate 

down into any infected area. 








ee 2. ISOLATES PIMPLES . . . anti- 
/ ‘ septic action of this new-type 
medication stops growth of 
bacteria that can cause and 
ok spread pimples. 











3. ‘STARVES’ PIMPLES... 
CLEARASIL’S famous dry-up 
| action ‘starves’ pimples be- 
cause it helps to remove the 
oils that pimples ‘feed’ on. 














Largest-Selling Pimple 
Medication in America 
(including Canada) 





“Who believe / wae ever 
embarrassed by Pimples!" 


| New! Clearasil Medication 


. . : 


SKIN-COLORED .. . hides pimples while it works 








Ry 





Skin-colored cLearasi hides pimples as it 
works, ends embarrassment instantly. 
Greaseless, stainless, pleasant to leave on 
day and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Skin creams can ‘feed’ pimples 
Clearasil ‘starves’ them 


Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. 
So oily skin creams can actually ‘feed’ 
pimples. Only an oil-absorbing medication 
.-.CLEARASIL, helps dry up this oil, ‘starves’ 
pimples. 

‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS: CLEARASIL’s 
penetrating medical action 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they 
‘float out’ with normal washing. So why suffer 
the misery of pimples or blackheads! cLEAR- 


softens and 


ASIL is guaranteed to work for you, as in 
doctors’ tests, or money back. Only 69¢ at 
Fall drug counters (economy size 98¢). 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send name, address and 15¢ 
in coin or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco 
Inc., Box 12 P.D., White Plains, N. Y. Offer 


expires April 30, 195 





<a ty 
* Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping / 
con m 


“ 
#4 aoerenne 
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Saturday’s 
Gifted Gabber 


VER wonder how 

telecasts a game 
doesn't it? Why I] 
report exactly what you see. 

We have news for you. It’s one of 
the toughest jobs in the 
than knocking heads with a 
Bear. First of all need a 
voice—quick, exciting 
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thias took as im.. ..then he used Vitalis 





Vitalis makes Olympic champ Bob Mathias’ hair look great in the movies, too.* 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


After exposure to wind 


steam heat, Vitalis restores h 
normal moisture bal: better than 
leading cream or oi It makes 
even thick, unru! easv to man 
age. Ye t vou ne “oil slic k’ 
look, because \ ntains V-7, 


water or 


iir's 


Productions, producers of “*L« 
the Lost.” 


VITALIS" HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7 


the greaseless grooming discovery 
ry new Vitalis— you'll like it 
*He’s under contract to Batjac-Panama 
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Top -sports telecaster, Lindsey Nelson 
(behind mike), and sidekick Red Grange. 


from one of the greatest masters of 
them all, and at the same time worked 
into radio. Whenever Ted Husing or 
Bill Stern came into town to do one of 
our games, I helped him with the ‘color’ 
part of the broadcasts.” 

After a three-year hitch in World 
War II, a fling at the newspaper busi- 
ness, and some local (Knoxville) broad- 
casting, Lindsey got his big break in 
195!® He became the Liberty System’s 
crack baseball and football announcer. 
The next year he moved to NBC. 

“Lindsey,” I asked, “how do you 
prepare for a game?” 

“First, I get the complete rosters of 
both teams. I ‘study them for days, 
memorizing all the names and num- 
bers. 1 jot down the numbers of all the 
starting players on index cards, and 
fold the cards in half. The offensive 
formation is on one side and the de- 
fensive alignment on the other. I prop 
these cards on my coffee table, so that 
every time I sit down for a snack, | 
can study the ecards casually. By the 
time game day rolls around, I've got 
all the numbers down pat exactly the 
way I'll see them on the field. 

“Next I look up each coach for a 
15-minute chat. I want to know what 
kind of offense he uses, why he uses it, 
and how he developed it. Then I'll talk 
to their assistants, particularly the de- 
fensive coaches. That way I get a pretty 
good idea of the offenses and defenses 
I'll be watching.” ‘ 

Lindsey thought a moment, then add- 
ed: “One other thing is vitally impor- 
tant. At one time, nobody ever told the 
cameraman anything. As a _ result— 
knowing little or nothing about the 
lightning-like hocus-pocus of modern 
offense, he often got lost following the 
ball. f 

“So, I now make it a point to get 





together with him an hour before the 
kick-off. I tell him everything that can 
help him. And it sure has worked. That 
accounts in great part for the great 
camerawork you see over NBC.” - 

“How do you actually work the 
game?” I asked next. 

“I use a student spotter from each 
school—someone who can identify every 
player instantly. I place them on either 
side of me and equip each with a big 
circular board containing the names, 
numbers, and vital statistics of every 
player, arranged position by position. It 
takes me four hours to make up these 
boards. But it’s sure worth it, since it 
enables the spotters to relay the in- 
formation I want in split-seconds.” 

“Do you keep your eyes on the field 
all the time?” was my next question. 

“I used to at first, but not any more. 
I've learned that anyone with a 21- 
inch set at home can follow the game 
better than the guy up in the tele- 
casting booth. So now I keep watching 
the monitor more and more, partic- 
ularly when I’m pretty certain of the 
next play. This enables me to report 
exactly what you're seeing in your liv- 
ing room.” 

“Did you ever make a real boo-boo?” 
I asked curiously. 

“I had a fit in this year’s Penn State- 
Holy Cross game. Late in the game, 
Penn State put in a No. 10. Neither 
my spotter nor I. had any record 
of such a number. To make it worse, 
No. 10. started carrying the ball 
three out of four times. I almost went 
batty. All I could say was “There goes 
No. 10 with the ball again.’ I never 
did tell the audience who he was—and 
[ still don’t know his name! Thank 
heaven, he didn’t score!” 

“Any other strange experience?” 

“I'll never forget the 1954 Cotton 
Bow! game between Alabama and Rice. 
Rice sprung their great back, Dicky 
Moegle, loose for a sure touchdown. 
He was running all alone down the 
side line when suddenly he went down 
like a shot. I thought I had lost my 
mind. “Where the heck did that tackler 
come from?’ I screamed. Then I saw the 
fellow had no helmet and was scram- 
bling back to the Alabama _ bench! 
‘Lordy,’ I thought unbelievingly, ‘the 
guy came off the bench to make the 
tackle!’ 

“But I was lucky on that one.: Just 
the night before I had gone over this 
possibility with my side-kick, Red 
Grange. And I was able to to report 
instantly that the officials had the 
power to award Rice a touchdown. Sure 
enough, an instant later an official 
threw his arms up to signify a touch- 
down!” 

Which sport is tougher to cover— 
football or basketball? : 

“No contest,” snapped Lindsey. 





“Football has twice as many players, 
is ten times as complicated, and the 
action ocCurs over a large area a long 
way removed from the announcer—all 
of which produce elephant-sized head- 
aches for the man behind the mike.” 

What advice could he give to would- 
be sports announcers? 

“Learn ALL sports thoroughly. And 
high school is the ideal time for it. 
After that, it’s too late. Go to all the 
games you can, and also try to get 
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some voice training. Do a lot of reading 
and take lots of English courses. 

“A tape recorder can come in very 
handy. Watching a game on TV, you 
can. turn off the sound and do your 
own telecast. Try to pick up the num- 
bers and maintain a smooth word flow.” 

My own advice to budding tele- 
casters is to switch on NBC next Satur- 
day and watch and listen to a real pro 
at work! 

—HeErman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





SUDDENLY 


the 
phone 


rings... 


It’s Betty inviting you to a Come-As-You-Are 
Party. What fun! It'll be hilarious because 
everyone must appear looking exactly the way 
he or she did when answering the telephone! 


What a break for the gal who’s dressed 
in a new sweater and skirt, freshly lipsticked 


and every hair in place. And pity the 


poor lass who answers her phone sans make-up, 
bobby pins covering her head, and wearing 


her oldest jeans and shirt. 


Yes, a telephone call usually means a good time. 
What an easy way to get in touch with friends quickly. 
What a convenience, too, for making dates 


or calling the gang together. ~ 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Bere) -ehetes and 
1Piinevennates 


of 


bSpring is on its way, 


work remote broadcasts from 
transplants its 
“the Circus 


ABC-TV Circus Time 


center ring to Florida, 
State” on Thursday, Fe 


WALLET Size 2 x 3¥2 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with al! 

the “extra-special’’ people 

on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 

of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 

school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Sox 8 6-22 
Hillside, N.J. 


in a hurry? Send 25c extre 
for Super-Speed service 











judging by net- 


Need more? 


84 for $3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Martin Stone plans to 


p.m. Produce: 
outstanding circus 


feature some of the 
performers who live in Florida. 


>Telephone Time on Sunday, February 
24, 6:00 p.m., CBS-TV: “The Unsink- 
able Mrs. Brown” is the true’story of 
a scullery maid from Hannibal, Mo., 
who grew up to be a leader in Denver 
society and a heroine of the Titanic 
disaster. Mark Twain advised Margaret 
Tobin Brown to “go West.” Working 
as a waitress in Leadville, Colorado, 
she met and married a man who dis- 
covered gold and became a millionaire 
overnight. Moving to Denver, she was 
spurned because of her humble begin- 
nings. She then went to Europe to 
| study, where her charm and intelligence 
soon made her the darling of the inter- 
national set. She earned the sobriquet 
“unsinkable” for guiding a lifeboat of 
the Titanic to safety when the ship 
| sank on her maiden voyage. 


Florida. 


21, 8-9 


| bFourteen-year-old violinist, Marilyn 
| Dubow, and Lorin Hollander, twelve- 
| year-old pianist, who made his debut 
| on the program last September arid 
| who’is the youngest artist ever to per- 
form_on the program, appear in joint 
| concert on The Telephone Hour, .Feb- 
| ruary 25, Monday, 9:00 p.m., NBC 
radio. 


0 tor $2 


Big evening coming up? 


KEEP THE FLASHBULBS HANDY! 


Following the 


ee 
: 


i“ 'i"Tops, don’t miss. "Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


MiAMATHE SAGA OF SATCHMO. 
(United Artists. Produced by Edward 
R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly.) 


Louis Armstrong’s appearance on Ed 
Murrow’s Person to Person last sum- 
mer inspired this full-length documen- 
tary. Murrow follows Louis and his 
Dixieland combo on a tour of the capi- 
tals of Europe, and then down to the 
Gold Coast of Africa. 

Everywhere they went, Louis’ music 
—and his infectious personality—won 
the hearts of his listeners. The band 
became unofficial American ambassa- 
dors of goodwill. And the wonderful 
music that endeared Armstrong to mil- 
lions abroad proves every bit as lilting 
and lively on the Ed Murrow sound 
track. 


MiTHE IRON PETTICOAT. (M-G-M. 
Produced by Betty Box. Directed by 
Ralph Thomas.) 


Neither Bob Hope nor Katharine 
Hepburn seems entirely at home in this 
over-talky comedy. Miss Hepburn plays 
a Soviet pilot forced down over the 
American zone in Germany. Hope is 
an American flier chosen to instruct her 
in the ways of democracy. There is a 
mild flurry of excitement when the 


Russians try to recapture her, but con- 
siderably less fun than the presence 
stars might. lead you to 


Press 25’s 

by Sylvania ! & oe 

for pictures that will be 
the hit of the party 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA A “Tops, don’t miss. Ai i“ Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doeu- 


Drama—(D) 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


You'll be right in the swing ; fe PP nant 
of things as you flash the ' ; ae 
: : ar es ‘ | “ivThe Barretts of Wimpole Street 
fun with a Press 25 Flash _— “ | (D); Around the World in 80 Days {D); 
bulb by Sylvania. The latest é Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
dance steps the goofy mandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
gags... the Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); The King and 
snl ect "em all in con I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
tia eghenare te, : The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets of 
Life (Y); Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee 
Geordie (C). 
“wvThe Young Stranger (D); Battle 
Hymn (D); Three Brave Men (D); The 
Wings of Eagles (D); Silent World (Y); 
hor the Toward the Unknown (D); The Mountain 
(D); Seven Wonders of the World (Y); 
piue Dot The Phantom Horse (D). 
i Mister Cory (D); The Opposite Sex 
(M); Edge of Hell (D). 
“The Search for Bridey Murphy (D); 
Rock Pretty Baby (D). 


its later on 
clear snapshots the crowd 

will really go for! Press 25 

is the all-purpose flashbulb 

that gives just the right light for 
any picture from 6 feet to 25 feet 
Stops fast action, too! 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUC 
1740 Broadway, New York 19 


it pays off in 
finer flash pictures 


SYLVANIA outsells all other brands of flashbulbs | 





After High — 


Thank you for your fan mail and 
the interest you’re showing in this new 
feature. We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 
column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit 
personal answers.—Ed. 


Q. I'd like to be a police officer. How 
can I find out about police work? 

—B. L. F., Fort Worth, Texas 

A. Visit central police headquarters 
and inquire about opportunities. 
Whether you can become a policeman 
or not depends on your size, physical 
stamina, and education. You should be 
at least a high schoo] graduate. If you're 
qualified, the police department will 
give you additional special training. 
More and more, policemen are going to 
college, too, in order to qualify for 
executive jobs in the police force. Ask 
about this. Also, brush up on your Eng- 
lish. Policemen have to write brief but 
clear and legible reports. They also 
have to be able to speak well. 

P.S. A girl who signs herself G-Y. D. 
asks about work for policewomen. 
Large cities do train and employ police- 
women. Get as much education ‘as pos- 
sible—including college. Talk to your 
local police force officials. 


Q. How can I get a summer job in a 
national park?—S. S., Centerville, Iowa. 

A. Inquire at your local office of the 
State Employment Service. The Service 
also can provide information about sum- 
mer jobs on farms. 


Q. I am taking a secretarial course 
but when I finish high school, ll be 
only 16 years old. How can I get a job? 

—F. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. Go to a private school or a college 
near home for a year or two in order to 
for a better type of job than you 


qualify 
get as a high school graduate. 


could 


Q. I am a 16-year-old girl attending 
high school and I am interested in a 
scientific career. But I can’t go to col- 
lege unless I get a scholarship. How can 
I get a scientific research scholarship? 

—B. L., Cologne, Minn. 

A. Your school office probably has a 
list of scholarships which are available 
to local students. Also, ask your librari- 
an for catalogues listing scholarships 
from nearby colleges. The library may 
have books and pamphlets on scholar- 


ships. 


Many large firms, such as Chrysler 
and Ford, give scholarships. Your best 
bet is to get one from a firm that has 
a branch factory near your home. Be 
sure to talk to all your teachers about 
your plans and your need for a scholar- 
ship; they often can give you valuable 
advice. 


Q. What are my chances for beirg a 
test pilot in the Air Force? 

—G. H., Kingston, Pa. 

A. Go to your nearest large city and 

talk to the local recruiting officer about 

your abilities. See Air Force insert in 


this issue. 
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Q. Are there many opportunities for 
a girl as a free-lance writer? 
—P. V. D., New Baltimore, Mich. 


A. Not for a beginner. Try to write 
for your school paper and, if possible, 
take any part-time job (even without 
pay) on your local paper. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan (which is near you) 
has many scholarships and a very good 
journalism department. Write the Uni- 
versity for information about the 
scholarships. Continue your writing 
throagh college. Then, if you do well, 
the University placement office wil] 
help you get a writing job. 





What do your doodles yell about you? 


Lpaililigees--¥ dit pone tle 
Dee . like nobody else. In writing, you 
, <xpress that personality best with an 
ES 


Esterbrook—the only pen that lets you 


EE viele ase Sais. ake 


sega sane 








Strong, silent type —You’ie strong- 
_ willed and probably strong-armed. You_ 
- bear down hard on a pen. So you need 
| one of Esterbrook’s broad, stub points 
| for forceful writing. 


|, nate eoractly your style from 32 points. 


Artistic nature —You're the creative 
type, so you'll like a flexible Esterbrook 
point for beautiful writing. (If a point’s 
ever damaged, a duplicate screws in in 
seconds at any pen counter for 60¢.) 


Optimist—Money-shaped doodles mean 
you’re happy or rich.. You don’t have * 
to be rich to own the best pen — an 
Esterbrook. It’s only $2.95. And replace- 
able points mean it won't wear out. 


Chiose exactly the point for you—from 


Esterbrook’s 32 


bsterbrook: $2.95 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 








THE ARTS 











RADIO-TELEVISION 











CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA *« ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











College Level 4-Year Courses 





2° RAEI : — Interior Design, Commercial Design, Painting, 








B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 


Graphic Arts & Illustration, 
and Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design 
M.S. in Art Education 
and Master of Industrial Design 
| Director of Admissions, Breoklyn 5, N 


& SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


B.F.A. in Advertising Design, "Narre CITY ART INSTITUTE 














) Fe wD 23a wo TriTk illustration, ‘Graphic Arts, Product Design, 
| PRATT INSTITUTE Sculpture, and Liberal Arts. Scholarships 
THE ART SCHOOL Degrees. 13-acre campus. Dormitories. Many 


et RCA train you ror A 
LIFETIME CAREER IN 


TELEVISION 
ADVANCED 
e ELECTRONICS 


Classes start 4 times each 
year. Free graduate place- 
ment service. Approved for 
Veterans. Send for free 
catalog now. Dept. $CH.2 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. ¥ 
A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
350 West 4th St., New York 14, N. Y. 








famous graduates Also Summer Sessions 








4415-NN Werwick, Kansas City, Missouri 








You may have the talent for a 
money-making career in com- 
mercial art. Find out, free and 
without obligation, by taking 
this simple Art Talent Test at 
home. It was devised by pro- 
fessional artists at our school. 
We’re the world’s largest home 
study art school. For over 40 
years we’ve been preparing 
talented beginners for success- 
ful careers in art. 


e Free Art Talent Test 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 3587 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me your Talent Test, without cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Geen 





Name 


County. 





Addres 
Zone. State. 





City 
Phone... 














Prepare fora career in 


* JOURNALISM 
*« RADIO 
* TELEVISION 
* THEATRE 


University of Denver 


* Fully eccredited degree program 
For complete information write to: 


Dr.Campton Bell Diz., Schoo! of Communication Arts 
Dept. SS-2, University of Denver, Denver 10, Cole. 








CHEMISTRY 








EN WIP 
ei, \Mee We 0) 820 
SCHOLARSHIP 


EXPLORE THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE 
Send today for the exciting “WONDERS OF SCIENCE” 
book. It's free . and gives you complete details on 
how to enter CHEMCRAFT $1000 Scholarship contest 
Free bocks are also available at your nearest toy 
counter. You'll find all the fascinating chemistry sets 
and microscope outfits there, too. Show them to your 
family and they'll want you to get started on a real 
science career with a Porter Chemcraft outfit. 


FREE SCIENCE BOOK 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
Dept. L Hagerstown, 











MEDICAL & LABORATORY 











‘MEDICAL TECHNICIANS | BE 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS — ; These schools offer excellent courses in various career 


Our intensive 9 to 12 month courses fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
oratory posit sweiisns. Co ghvetanc aaa. b —_—-you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
votes in great ny Aw at excellent poy. “a 


FREE NATIONWIDE PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
Write today for cotalog $5. 


Twe Appreved Colleges Ae *)\ - ) —\ 
Counas of Manncas recemeouey | ET Shorthand's EASIER 


1004 Truxille Houston, Texas 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! | §” F ~\\, _with the ABC's 


b 9-mo. tien xRay 
3-months. 














+g @ 


THE ABC Shorthand 


are fine ce een one. ~ph 4 


és aCe. | wet tome BAS SASIER. PAs FASTER 
X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB ! Be meaty far 0 job ta ¥4 the time. You'll 
ASSISTING , x ; everywhere 
; Rea pw be for ts * ; SPEEDWRITING’s accuracy — dependa- 
¥ # Young Men and Women (| yy . There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
FULL TERM and INTENSIVE ay Be cere 
State licensed, PREE PLACEMENT, Get book < 
MEDICAL ond DENTAL SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

MANHATTAN , MEDICAL a = 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 





























BEAUTY CULTURE 
Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN , SECRETARIAL & POISE TU 


TRAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
STUDENTS! PLAN NOW TO EARN 


aaeaee| C/oremoul 


SECRETARIAL 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS Choose Claremont for top-level, well } 
eee STREET. Piit ACE L > i im the field of your choice. attention. 
Modern equipment. Placement service. Feb., July, 
Sept. terms. Catalog SS. Write, phone or visit. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 18, EL 5-0600 


BERKELE Train for key secretarial positions. Inten- BECOME A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTICIAN 
sive and comprehensive courses for H. 8. 


tes, college women. Distinguished faculty. Guidance. Beauticians are in great demand every- 
leptive lacement soevies with leading business ergan- —— Beauty Culture offers you more 
courses. New term June 24. rtunities for personal and financial 


e-year 
Catsioe Write the President's Bee ot ee ee indepe mdence than almost any other 
profession. 


POWERS SCHOOOL For tacts on a Beauty Culture coreer write: 


For Poise and Self-Assurence National Assn. of Cosmetology Schools 

Join alert school, college and career girls. Let Jobn Dept. 25 3839 White Plains Rd., New York City 
owers’ experts improve your posture, figure, 

waite, Soschs ieckel sod wusianes poles. Budgel-wiee 

" . . 

ales or Set, classes, Residences recommended. TEACH I NG & 

Special Summer Pre-College Courses ‘Ty 5 - 

Visit, write or phone Sue Norris, wows SCHOOL HORTICU LT URE 

247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. PL 5-0165 









































MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


ART prepares young women 
te teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 

sional education. 
. + manag ae ergata tor NN. 6Y 
institute of A ret . Raeiidates te tivedtion 
Write er phone Director of Admissions 
prortssionacf Gastesve MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


TRAINING T i114) EAST BLVD. Box R, 66 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 1)  ORegon 5-0830 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


yoorre Stimulating Careers ----+4 
CHICAGO (f baer | CAREER 7 for Out-of-Door Girls 


H. 8. grads study Floric ulture, Landscape Design 


























ACADEMY Dress . Ae; i Train for careers in Advertising, or Agriouinure at Jr. College level. 2 yr. course. 
— and Fabric Design, Liberal Arts i technica! training & experience 


ardens, farm, 150 acres. Near Phils 
FINE ARTS 
F. 


Greenhouses. 
Mt Education. 4-year degrees. ——, owiaming. tennis, clubs. Social activities 
approved. Scholarships. Send 
nded Career in Art.” 
Writs ve catalog PUSLADELPORA SOUOEU SONDeL OF ART 4 School of Horticulture | 














1902 z PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 
720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, WL. Dest. C. Broad and Pine Strects, Phila. 2. Pa. sae § 





It takes SPECIALISTS 


to bring you 


THE BEST ERASERS 


1 Rotells Eaanan } 
-1010- CLEANER: | 


WELDON ROBERTS ERASER 
No. 1010 HEXO CLEANER 


eraser and cleaner 


surfaces 


} papers, tracing cloth 


for 


cleanest, quickest erasing of 
* PENCIL & INK WRITING 
* TYPEWRITING 

* ARTWORK 
pencil, ink) 


(crayon, charcoal, 


* “BALL POINT” 
PEN & PENCIL WRITING 


YOU NEED ERASERS FOR VARIOUS USES 
you need other quality writing and art supplies 
Ask your stationer to show you Weldon Roberts 


just as 


Erasers that “Correct Mistakes In Any Language”. 
Made by America’s Specialists in school erasers 
for over half a century 


WELPON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Neweork 7, N. J 
World’s Foremost Eraser Specialists 


Waldon Robes 
Enanennr 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


Wie Minate Man 
es Ml PHOTOS 


FOR YOUR CLASSMATES 


FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAP 
@& FOR PHOTO AND GIFT USE 
@ FULL 21, x 31, WALLET SIZE 
@& ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 
@& FAST MINUTE MAN SERVICE 
Meets highest standards of photo 
finishing. Guaranteed best you can 
buy or money quickly returned. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, dept. 4516 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass 


§ enclose photo, tobe returned unharmed. Please rush: | 
OC 25 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10c shpg. | 


C) 60 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 plus 10c shpg. 
WAME 


for drawing | 


| of the 





} all U. 5: 


| pear 


Stamp Clubs. 


| doctors 
| City. 
| age, but agreed that he 





ADDRESS. 





ZONE... STATE 


a aise produce KING SIZE PRINTS trom your roit fiims 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


AHEAD: The U. S. will 
five 1957 stamps, 
after the 3¢ purple for American archi- 
tects is released February 23 at New 


York, N. Y. (See this column for Feb 


LOOKING 


issue at least more 


| 8.) The stamps will honor the: 


[his year it is cele- 
anniversary. The 3¢ 
issued August 


U. S. Air Force. 
brating its 50th 
commemorative 
l at Washington, D. ( 

Steel Industry of America. The 
stamp will be released in New York, 
N. Y., during the 65th annual meeting 
and Steel Insti- 
press time, the 
had not been an 


will be 


new 


American lron 
tute, May 22-23. At 
exact date of 
nounced. 

U. S. School Teachers. You can help 
design this stamp! Robert E. Fellers, 
a U. S. postal official, invites collectors 
to submit design suggestions. Send your 
ideas or sketches to: U. S. Post Office 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 

Oklahoma. In 1957 it is celebrating 
the 50th year since it became the 46th 
state of the Union. The stamp probably 
will be issued next fall 

A fifth stamp will call attention to 
| wildlife conservation in the U. S 

Watch this column for illustrations of 
and U. N. stamps and dates 
and places of first-day sales. 

U. N. CONTEST WINNERS: 
month five judges are_selecting the best 
designs submitted to the U. N. 
contest. The designs will 
in this column, and The Globe- 
official bulletin of the U. N. 
All winners and runners- 

romptly by mail. 
STAMP: Colombia 
picturing 
a Colombian who 


issue 


This 


winning 
Trotter, 


up will be notified 

“OLDEST MAN’ 
has issued a stamp 
Javier Pereira. He i 
claims to be* 167 old. Last fall 
examined him in New York 
They werent sure of his exact 
is much over 


below, 


years 


100 years old, 


Magazine 








stamp | 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 


25 


with y. 00 for 2s Seowtoene? 
wallet photoes. Each ee 
inch photo is made on 

silk finish, pow 2 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. 
beck 





an ~ pom PHOTOS 
Green » Wis. 


Read This First 


Our readers are adviséd to read an advertisemen 





| tisement mentions 


will send you in ion to mt. By. 


| stamps pay for in advance, @ selection 


nown as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
vane has a prion. clearly marked. If you 
eep any ie “appro stomps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing te stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name es on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the * 
stamps return them bei careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stomp 
you should ask your parents’ advice before 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as adv the reader should 
wie * the onion ae it. ty & least twe 
weeks for an answer Cee reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editer of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Snakes. Leopards. Rhinoceros, Zabu, 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle 
beasts. A Send 10c for hand- 
tng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canada 


owes, 
te we 








eddy Beer". Whet's —: real aaa 
with K) Send answer for 


p! Approvals. : 
ing costs, Limited Ofer. Act NOW 
LA 





ts 1t.. postage pon Sa Bey more than 

t 130 strange countries in Asia, Europe, 

: Africa, South Seas, etc.! Unpicked un- 

at, Sorted—just as received from iebeke 
bank sionsries. N 








GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
includes Triangies,. Karly United ae 
— Animals — ¢ Ey — 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, 


Complete Collection plus Big ilusirateg 


Magazine ali free with approvals. for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, T Sorcatin Can. 


STAMP | COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, aa v8 

guing stamps from Europe, Africa, 

America, Scandinavia, Balkans, ‘isis, 


etc., used stamps and aneed > aon you will be ries 
All given to approval sery licants sendin, 
age. TATHAM STAMP co. SPRINGFIELD he 


FOR REAL COLLECTORS 


Write Now for a top-notch a | ty 

especially British Colonies. 

FREE with 25¢ purchase. You'll on the from 
POT-O’-GOLD, Bor 643, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Free-Mint British Colonies 


from North Borneo, Caymans, Seychelles, 
Dominica, Papua, New Guinea, awak, 
Brunei. Free with approvals. 

Viking Stamp Co., 11-G Northern Bivd., Great Neck, WN. Y. 














DIAMOND SHAPI 
LOVELY FLOWER 
First American Big 


Cc 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 








Not Talking 


Mother and daughter were in the 
kitchen washing dishes, while Father 
and seven-year-old Warren were in the 
living room reading the evening paper. 
Suddenly there sounded a crash of fall- 
ing dishes. Father and Warren listened 
expectantly in the ensuing silence. “It 
was Mother,” Warren finally announced. 

“How do you know?” Father in- 
quired, 

“Because,” answered Warren firmly, 

she isn’t saying anything.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


On Trial 
A local lawyer was attending a fu- 
neral. A friend arrived late and took a 
seat beside him, whispering, “How far 
has the service gone?” 
The lawyer nodded toward the min- 
ister in the pulpit and said, “He just 


opened the defense.” 
* Home Folks 


Weather Report 

“It looks like rain.” 

“Not here in California,” 
“Look at those clouds up 


Visitor: 
Native: 
Visitor: 
there.” E 
Native: “They don’t mean a thing. 
They're empties coming back from 


Florida.” 
Home Folks 


Strategy 

A little boy, caught in mischief, was 
asked by his mother: “How do you 
expect to get into heaven?” 

He thought a minute and then said, 
“Well, I'll just run in and out and in 
and out and keep slamming the door till 
they say, ‘For goodness’ sake, come in 


or stay out!’ Then I'll go in.” 
Home Folks 





NEW, EMBOSSED, DEEP-SUNK 
PANEL-FEDGE 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


for only 


2%." a 3%" 
Mods trom your 
portrait, 

smepthet 











In a Hurry 
Mrs. Newlywed was determined that 
the grocer should not take advantage 


of her inexperience. 
“Don't you think these eggs are 


“rather small?” she asked critically. 


“Indeed I do,” agreed the grocer. 
“But that’s the kind the farmer sends 
me. They were fresh from the country 
this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the shopper, “that’s the 
trouble with the farmers. They're so 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they 


take them out of the nests too soon.” 
Home Folks 


Land Sakes! 


A mountaineer, on his first visit to 
a town of any size, came to the city 
with his son. He was fascinated by 
the asphalt streets. 

Scraping his feet on the hard surface, 
he remarked to the boy, “Well, I can’t 
blame ‘em for building a town here. 
The ground’s too hard to plow, any- 
how.” 


Home Folks 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
U » 

BIUIT 

UISIE 


E 
E|P iT 
Ni tik 


SE FAMOUS STARS 


Selmer 


Get More Out of Your Playing 


ee te ae ee 
stars (more than 80% = 
them!)~ They” ve found Selmer mea 
playing! Let the built-in 
tomate and superb construction of 
Selmer winds and brasses bring out 
the best that’s in you, too. 
gs neo ELKHART, INDIANA 

















HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s 
and complete line of tacders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


we ful 





and sensational commission. 
No fleancial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





2 HIT Ps PARADE RECORD SONGS BY ANY 
OF THESE STARS WITH EVERY ORDER FOR 


18 HIT PARADE RECORD SONGS 288 


C) Patti Page 

(] Sereh Vaughn 
C) Georgia Gibbs 
C) Frankie Laine 


OF THIS MAGAZINE 


BY re -, THE STARS CHECKED, 


ING A T 
HERE ARE ie OF TH 
ifort Gambier With A isis tae ad 

Tender 12. ome Farewell 


1. . Rock A 
3: 
35 Gert a3. 7 Geary” 5 oo Chile 


st Walking in the Rain as: 

: Seer is: t tove 
nm . 
Syscaer Lov ° i7 


And A Baby Ruth is. Sinsing "The Biuce 


[] Deris Day (] Eddie Senend 
[] Ken Grifin [JR 
[Jerry Vale [| The we Be 








SF 
C) 18 HIT PARADE SONGS PLUS TWO Me. 











18 ROCK ‘N’ ROLL SONGS—$2.98 
‘eture of Elvis he resiey and Pat Boone inciuded 
. te sp 


a3 
a4 








is 
16 
17 
16 





5” “= MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY ~ ™ 4 


. BEST VALUES CO., Dept. 922 ff Scag iS RPM 4 
1403 Market St., Newark, New Jesey 
0 tf enciose $2.96. Send the 16 Hit Parade Songs, Pius 1 
BY THE Sieoen CHECKED BELOW } 
Naritlin | Eadie Howard 
Sorry Vale | 


Cloen 
enciose $2.96. Send the 18 Hilibilly _ Plus 
300. — tly Lyrics 
ose $2.96. Send the 18 Rock and Rel! Songs ! 


City 
Loney Sack GuanAntee., . I 





Win one of these big scholarships! 


GRAND PRIZE $10,000 Scholarship 


2 Second Prizes $5,000 each 4 Third Prizes $2,500 each 
6 Fourth Prizes $1,500 each 36 Fifth Prizes $1,000 each 


All prizes in paid-up policies for education guaranteed by 


Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company | 


in Gohuronafohmrens 


73,000 


SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


To win a scholarship, follow these rules: 
1. In 50 words or less complete the following statement: A 
. * : 7 . 
good education is important because . . . Use @ plain sheet If you are over 17, you can enter for anyone you wish. 
of paper or an Official Entry Blank. " 

. Submit as many entries as you like to Johnson & Johnson Get your entry blank by filling in and mailing the cou- 
Scholarship Contest, P. O. Box 9, Mount Vernon 10, New 2 “ ‘s = i k 
York. Nothing to buy — no box-tops necessory. Entries must pon below to National Youth Scholarship Committee, 
be postmarked no later than May 4, 1957, and received by 130 East 59th Street, New York 22, New York. 

May 14. Entries must be original work of contestant. : 

. Contest is open to any individual of any age in the United 
States and Canada, except employees and their families of ry M | B fi Lif 
Johnson & Johnson and its affiliated companies, and of he utua ene it 1 e 
Mutual Benefit Life’ Insurance Company and its agents; and " - ’ ay T ms y 
vm acim abings Bose: Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 

. Only persons under age 17 years and 1 month (as of May 14, 
1957) are eligible to receive the policies for education. A 
contestant over that age must designate a person below the 
age of 17 years and 1 month to receive the policy for educa- er , A . 
tion. In naming somebody else, name, address and age of National Youth Scholarship Committee 
both contestant and designee must be filled in on entry blank. Box 19, 130 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

. Contest subject to Federal and State laws. Entries will be 
judged by The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation and an Please send me entry blank for 
independent panel, on the basis of originality, sincerity and $ 
aptness of thought. Judges’ decisions final. No entries re- 
turned. All entries become the property of Johnson & 
Johnson. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 

. Awards of policies for education will be presented to the Name 
contestants or designee upon completion of the judging. 
Prize winners will be notified by mail. Policies will mature 
when the recipient reaches age 18. Only one prize per family. 





If you are under 17, you can enter for yourself. 


Scholarship Contest. 





Address 





. List of winners available on request. Stamped, self-addressed 


envelope is required 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Holmes 





Thomas A. Edison Foundation honors Children’s Book Award winners for 1956: 
Mr. Justice Holmes, by Clara Ingram Judson (Follett Publishing), best book 
“contributing to the character development of children’; Exploring the Uni- 
verse, by former Scholastic Teacher managing editor Roy A. Gallant (Garden 
City), “best children’s science book’; and Story of the Old Colony of New 
Plymouth, by Samuel Morison (Knopf), best book “portraying America’s past.’ 


. 
NASSP Convention 

An impressive array of speakers and 
some unusual discussion topics will high- 
light the 41st annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals which opens _ in 
Washington tomorrow. Theme of the 
meeting: “Our Secondary Schools—Cit- 
idels for Peace and Freedom.” 

Thirty-four speakers will tackle inter- 
national issues: Harold E. Stassen and 
the 33 members of the Herald Tribune 
High School] Forum. Stassen, special as- 
sistant to the President, will discuss “A 
Posture for Peace in a Changing World.” 
The forum youngsters—all foreign high 
school students—will talk about “The 
World We Want.” 

Other addresses will be delivered 
by Saturday Review editor Norman 
Cousins, “America’s Assets in the Pres- 
ent Crisis”; Richmond Times-Dispatch 
editor Virginius Dabney, “Where Are 
We On Integration?”; and CBS news 
commentator Eric Sevareid, “The Hard 
Facts of 57.” 

In addition to the usual panels on 
the gifted, reading, delinquency, etc., 
will be some eyebrow-raisers: “Role of 
the Wife of the Principal in the School 
Community,” and “Dealing with the 
Student Marriage Problem.” 

Teachers and students of the District 
of Columbia Public Schools will pre- 





sent a pageant in honor of the NEA 
Centennial Year. 

During the five-day convention, tours 
will be arranged to the White House, 
Capitol, Smithsonian Institution, Na- 
tional Archives, Mount Vernon, Arling- 
ton, National Gallery of Art, and junior 
and senior high schools in the area. 


Teacher Transfer? 

Sometime next week, the New York 
City Board of Education is expected to 
reach a decision which will affect the 
lives and working conditions of nearly 
1,000 city teachers. The question: 
Should regular teachers be transferred 
from their presently-assigned schools to 
schools in “difficult” neighborhoods? 
(Schools which are, for the most part, 
in Negro and Puerto Rican areas.) 

Such a transfer is a major recom- 
mendation of the Mayor's special com- 
mittee on school integration. New York 
City has no school segregation law. But 
city schools have tended to reflect the 
racial composition of the local neigh- 
borhood. What this has meant is that 
schools in “difficult” neighborhoods have 
a rough time finding regular teachers, 
and must rely on substitute or emer- 
gency teachers. 

Most of New York City’s teacher 
organizations are opposed to the trans- 
fer plan. 


Summer Jobs 


To many teachers, summer means va- 
cation jobs. 

Prospects for vacation employment 
look very good indeed for 1957. A 
growing number of business and indus- 
trial firms are making summer jobs 
available to teachers, especially science 
and math teachers. 

However, the standby, 
camping, will probably offer the most 
numerous opportunities. Most state and 
regional camping groups have _place- 
ment services for counselors and other 


pe rennial 


personnel. Some specific persons and 
places to write to in various parts of 
the country are: 

Betty Lowenstein Camp- 
ing Association, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. ($1 registration fee). 

Mrs. Barbara Learoyd, Executive Sec- 
retary, New England Camping Associa 
tion, 110 Tremont Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. ($1 registration fee). 

Maryland Section, American Camp- 
ing Association, 22 Light Street, Room 
505, Baltimore 2, Md. (Enclose a brief 
personal description, including age and 
professional experience both’in camping 
and teaching. General counselors re- 
ceive a maximum of $300; unit leaders 
and specialists receive $200-$400. ) 

Camp Counselor Referral Bureau, 
American Camping Association, Chica- 
go Section, care of Mandel Brothers, | 
North State Street, Chicago 2, Ill. (No 
charge. Bureau services Michigan, Min 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois.) 

Elizabeth S. McGinness, Supervisor, 
Professional and Technical Section, De- 
partment of Employment, State of Cal- 
ifornia, 525 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. (1956 salaries: 
directors, $45-$100 a _ week; 
counselors, $10-$69 a week.) 

Miss Fanchon Hamilton, Recruitment 
and Referral Advisor, Girl Scout National 
Headquarters, 155 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N.Y., or Girl Scout camp 
located in your area. (Salaries vary ac 


American 


senior 


cording to experience and qualifications. ) 

Maxwell M. Alexander, Executive 
Director, Association of Private Camps 
Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N.Y. (No charge for registration 


Applications are made available to 350 
camps on Eastern Seaboard. ) 
Hundreds of job epportunities both 
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in this country and elsewhere are con- 
tained in the Summer Place Directory 
issue of Crusade, Box 99, Greenpoint 
Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. ($2) 
Other publications of interest are 

How and Where to Get a Summer Job, 
Popular Mechanics Press, 200 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill. (75 
cents). How to Get a Job That Takes 
You Traveling, WHarian Publications, 
Greenlawn, N.Y. ($1). UNESCO—Study 
Abroad (Vol. I11—1956-57 
Univ. Press, 2960 


York 27, N.Y. ($2 


Columbia 


New 


Bro idw ay 


Board of Teachers? 


“Our work demands professional sta- 
tus; we have a substantial basis in 
scholarship and research; we have the 
altruistic motive; what we lack is a 
powerful organization established by 
ourselves to set standards, to protect 
the public from incompetence, to en- 
force codes of ethics, and to stimulate 
further growth by research.”—the late 
William F. Russell, President, Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College 

Just such an organization envisioned 
by Russell may be established in New 
York State. 

The State Association is 
considering recommendation of a Pro- 
fessional Practices Act to the State Leg- 
islature. The matter has under 
study for more than two and one-half 
years, and since last spring has been 
subject to “intensive scrutiny” by 
teacher groups throughout the state. 

Under the plan, a board of educators 
would be created to make recommen- 
dations to the State Education Commis- 
sioner regarding standards of admission 
to the profession, licensing, suspension 
and license revocation. 

At present, 13 professional groups in 
New York have state boards of exam- 
iners. These include: Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Engineering, 
Architecture, Certified Public Account- 
ancy, and Psychology. 

According to Zoraida E. Weeks, di- 
rector of Professional Services for the 
NYSTA: “Two or states have 
certification boards or similar bodies ad- 
visory to their state education depart- 
ments concerning teacher certification. 
I believe no state has sought the type 
of professional practices act which we 
are considering.” 


Teachers 


been 


three 


College Cure 


After feeling the pulse of the nation’s 
liberal arts colleges, economist Beardsley 
Ruml reports a doleful diagnosis: “Blunt- 
ly, the liberal college is organizationally 
and financially bankrupt.” 

The patient, Ruml says, is suffering 
from an ailment known as “internal dis- 
organization.” At the present time, he 


insists, there is really no such thing as 
a “faculty.” What is called the faculty is 
actually “a series of departments inter- 
ested in the size, offerings and prereq- 
uisites of their particular departments.” 

As a result, he charges, teaching pro- 
grams and class schedules are wasteful, 
and plant utilization is inefficient. 

Ruml’s remedy: reorganize curricu- 
lum and finances to get the colleges on 
a sound basis, or else “dispose of the 
real estate.” 

Specific suggestions: Reduce the time 
students spend in class from the present 
15 hours a week to 12. Put the college 
on a_ six-day, four-term, year-round 
schedule (even if it means dropping 
football). Allocate full student tuition to 
faculty salaries. Cut down the number 
of course offerings. Step up the student- 
teacher ratio from an estimated aver- 
age of 10-1 to 20-1. 

Though the inventor of the pay-as- 
you-go tax plan is lukewarm to the idea 
of television as a teaching device, he is 
heartily behind cheap paper-backed 
books. In the old days, Ruml points out, 
a father could give his son a walking 
stick and some money so he could wan- 
der around Europe for a year to acquire 
a liberal education prior to college. 

“Today,” he asserts, “this can’t be 
done—but we do have the paperbacks. 
One hundred such books cost about 
$35, less than a football uniform. A 
youngster should be given 50 titles and 
allowed to pick another 50 from a list 
of 250. By reading these books, he 
would get a better education than by 
reading Milton.” 


Don‘t Miss ... 


Sophistication in America, by David 
Cort in the Feb. 2 “The Nation.” An 
amusing survey of the “sophisticated” 
magazines: “The New Yorker,” “Mad,” 
“Mademoiselle,” “Playboy,” and others. 
In the same issue, TV in the Classroom, 
by William E. Buckler, the pros and 
cons of video instruction. 

The Use of Recordings in High School 
English Classes, by John T. Muri in the 
Jan. “English Journal.” Analysis of a 
report by the National Council of 
Teachers of English on records and 
tapes most used in English courses. 

The Man Who Killed Custer, by 
Stanley Vestal in “American Heritage” 
(Feb.). Graphic account of how Sioux 
Indian Chief White Bull slew Custer 
at the Little Big Horn. In the same 
issue, The Unknown Conspirator, by 
Philip Van Doren Stern, a mystery sur- 
rounding Lincoln’s assassination. 

Will Your Child Be Going on to Col- 
lege?, in the Feb. “Better Schools.” This 
comprehensive summary of the oncom- 
ing college crisis is available free in 
single copies from Better Schools, 9 
East 40th Street, N.Y.C 


In Brief 


Resignations of the month: Herold 
Hunt, resigned as Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to re- 
turn to the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. James B, Conant stepped 
down as U.S. Ambassador to West Ger- 
many. He is scheduled to return home 
this week to devote himself to activities 
related to tax-supported high schools. 
Teachers struck for higher pay in two 
communities this month: Manchester, 
N.H., and Boundary County, Idaho. In 
Manchester, a temporary injunction 
halted the walkout and sent teachers 
back to the classrooms, but an appeal 
goes before the State Supreme Court 
this week. The Idaho teachers voted to 
end a two-day walkout, which was de- 
signed to demonstrate salary grievances. 
>The New York City Youth Board re- 
ports that 75 per cent of the city’s 
juvenile delinquents come from 1 per 
cent of the families. Most of these fam- 
ilies suffer from a whole variety of social 
problems: broken homes, immorality, al- 
coholism, drug addiction, and physical 
and mental illness. 

>Things are looking up for educators! 
Governor Harriman of New York is ask- 
ing the State Legislature to appropriate 
$85,000 to buy and equip a home for 
the State Commissioner of Education. 


PWilliam N. Bucknam, California State 
Board of Education member, charges 
that “trout are subject to better long- 
range planning than California chil- 
dren.” The state’s Fish and Game Com- 
mission, he said, has ample funds for 
planning, but there is no money avail- 
able for surveying school needs. 
POfficials of Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, are considering setting up a 
study workshop in that province, and 
would like to gauge teacher reaction to 
the idea. If you would like to attend or 
conduct such a workshop, write to 
George V. Fraser, Prince Edward Island 
Travel Bureau, Charlottetown, P.E.L., 
Canada. 


Virginia Gov. Thomas B. Stanley this 
month assailed President Eisenhower's 
proposed Federal school aid program 
as “an attempt to expand Federal con- 
trol over purely internal affairs of the 
states.” 

PHats off to the Wilmington (Del.) 
“Journal-Every Evening” for a fine story 
on Mrs, Rachel Crockett, who teaches 
at Harlan Elementary School. When 
Mrs. Crockett’s classroom had brand 
new furniture installed, the newspaper 
used this as a news peg to tell of her 41 
years of service teaching Delaware 
youngsters. Among her former pupils 
are diplomats, ministers, and Rhodes 
scholars. 
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Wings Over the Pacific 


a FREE 
Hong 





FIRST PRIZE: 
All-expense round-trip 
to Japan and Hong Kong 
via Pan American. 

Seven days at the Miramar Hotel 
in Hong Kong as their guest; two 
sight-seeing tours courtesy Hong 
Kong Tours & Travel Service, plus 
inspection of local schools. 

Full week in Japan as a guest of 
the Japan Tourist Association. While 
there you'll visit Tokyo, Hakone, 
Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stopping at 
these first-class deluxe hotels: In 
Tokyo the Imperial Hotel; Miyano- 
shita and Hakone at the Fujiya Ho- 
tel; in Kyoto at Miyako Hotel and in 
Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


SECOND PRIZE: 


All-expense round-trip 
to Japan via Pan American. 

Full week in Japan as a guest of 
the Japan Tourist Association. While 
there you'll visit Tokyo, Hakone, 
Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stopping at 
these first-class deluxe hotels: In 
Tokyo the Imperial Hotel; Miyano- 
shita and Hakone at the Fujiya Ho- 
tel; in Kyoto at Miyako Hotel and in 
Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


THIRD PRIZE: 


All-expense round-trip 
to Hawaii via Pan American. 

Six nights as a guest of the Islander 
Hotel in Waikiki. The International 
Travel Service plays for a 
"Round the Island trip, a visit to 
Pear] Harbor and evening visits to 
Don the Beachcomber’s and Lau Yee 
Chai’s for their show and a native 
drink. A free Hula lesson (at prize 


host 


It’s easy to win 


tour to 


Kong 


Japan 
Hawaii 


winner’s discretion!) and attendance 
at Hawaii Calls Broadcast with 
luncheon. 


ALL TOURS ORIGINATE AND 
TERMINATE IN SAN FRANCIS- 
CO, CALIFORNIA 


25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: 

Runners-up will receive a copy of 
New Horizons, 576-page world trav- 
el guide perpared by Pan American 
and published by Simon and Schus- 
ter. 

Here’s all you have to do—just 
write a letter, essay or article about 
why you'd like to visit the North 
Pacific area. Maximum length is 750 
words, typed double-spaced. Hand- 
written entries will be disqualified. 
Entries not returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, return ad- 
dressed envelope. 

Eligibility: Any full-time U. S. 
teacher, supervisor, curriculum spe- 
cialist, school librarian or adminis- 
trator in public, private or parochial 
elementary or secondary school. 

Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, 
Scholastic Magazines (former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education); Dean 
George Stoddard, New York Univer- 
sity School of Education; Mr. S. W 


Kimura, Japan Travel Information 
Office; Irving F. Pearson, executive 
secretary, Illinois Education Associa 
tion. 

Deadline for entries: March 15, 
1957. Send to: Travel Editor, Scho 
lastic Teacher Magazine, 33 ‘V. 42nd 


St., New York 36, N 
DON’T DELAY 
ENTRY TODAY! 


START YOUR 





PLOPPLE?LOCDPPPPOPOCOOE 
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A Guide for a Lesson Plan for 


Your Career in Today’s Air Force 


Aims 

To motivate young people to make 
a critical survey of the opportunities 
for education, on-the-job training, and 
for careers in today’s United States 
Air Force; to encourage young people 
to make the most of their school years 
and if possible to get a well-rounded 
high school education and as much col- 
lege training as is consistent with their 
career and life needs; to emphasize that 
the Air Force, like the other Armed 
Forces, requires many highly tra 
and specialized men and women as 
well as servicemen to perform more 
routine duties. 


ned 


Note to Teachers 

This special, 16-page insert on the 
Air Force is to be found in this issue 
of Senior Scholastic, Practical English, 
and World Week. However, many 
junior high school readers would profit 
by studying it. Why? Because students 
must decide on their high school course 
of study when they reach the ninth 
grade and such 
math, and mechanics are 
background studies for a number of 
Air Force careers. 


courses as science, 


important 


Procedure 

Read and discuss this special career 
insert. (If you like, assign interested 
students to report on each of the career 
jobs described.) For discussion, use the 
“Guide Questions” below. 


Discussion Questions 

In what ways is the Air Force like 
going to school or college after you’ve 
finished high school? What is the one 
big difference? Why has the work in 
the Air Force become more technical? 
In what ways are opportunities in the 
Air Force multiplied for the young peo- 
ple who finish their schooling? 

Aircraft ¢ Engine Maintenance: 


CAREER 


Our sponsors have written career 
messages to the youth of America in 
this special career issue. Note to Junior 
Scholastic subscribers: U. S. Steel and 
Sinclair have speci] messages to youth 
in this issue. Others are in Senior Scho- 
lastic, Practical English, and World 
Week. 

1. International Business Machines 
(IBM) Corp.: What career opportunities 
for mathematicians are there at IBM? 

2. U. S. Steel: What opportunities 
for careers has the need for more and 
better steel created? 

8. U. S. Army: If you want to join 


What background and skills help fit 
you for a job in this field? Describe the 
work of helicopter mechanic, aircraft 
mechanic, jet engine mechanic, and re- 
ciprocating engine mechanic. What are 
some similar civilian jobs? 

Radio and Radar Systems: What op- 
portunities are there for radio-minded 
young men in the Air Force? 

Photomapping: What Air Force ca- 
reers are there in this field? 

Weather: What do Air Force weath- 
ermen do? 

Guided Missiles and Rocket Propul- 
sion: What school courses and job ex- 
perience are helpful to secure Air Force 
careers in these fields? 

Air Traffic Control 
duties of the skilled 
field? 

Atomic Weapons: What 
there in this field? Why does this field 
offer great promise for careers? 

Armament Systems Maintenance: 
What special knowledge is needed for 


What are the 
workers in this 


jobs are 


There's a fine future waiting for you 


wr }5. AIR FORCE 


the Army for a challenging career and 
“to see the world,” what steps should 
you take to realize your ambition? 

4. Union Carbide: How can 
learn more about Union Carbide’s gen- 
erous scholarship program for youth? 

5. N. Y. Life Insurance Co.: For 
what purpose is atomic energy likely 
to furnish power in the future? How 
can gamma rays be used? Isotopes? 
What types of scientists are needed in 
atomic science? What qualities help 
such a scientist to succeed? 

6. Curtiss Wright's Air Force Mes- 
sage: What advantages (“plus values”) 


you 


jobs in these fields? What school sub- 
jects are helpful? 

Personnel and Administrative: What 
are the duties of people in personnel 
work? What do workers in the adminis- 
trative branch do? 

Finance and related work: What 
schoo] subjects help with this career 
field? What civilian jobs are compar- 
able? 

Education: What opportunities are 
there for teaching in the Air Force? 

Medical and Dental: Why does the 
Air Force need a large staff of medical 
and dental workers? What opportuni- 
ties are there in these fields? 

Intelligence: What skills and abili- 
ties does intelligence work call for? 

Information and Special Services: 
What career opportunities are there in 
this field? 

Women in the Air Force: What 
career opportunities are there for 
women in che Air Force? 

Educational Opportunities: How can 
you continue your education while 
you're in the Air Force? 

Facts about the Air Force: Where 
can you get more information about 
educations and careers in the Air Force? 


Things to Do 

1. Invite a local Air Force man (es- 
pecially one on active duty) to talk to 
the class about careers in the Air Force. 

2. Assemble for class study your li- 
brary’s current materials on the Air- 
Force. 

3. Have an “Air Force Career” pro- 
gram and invite interested students to 
put on a round-table discussion on Air 
Force careers. 

Additional Free Copies 

Teachers may obtain reprints of this 
Air Force insert free by writing to: 
U..S. Army, Recruitment Publicity 
Center, Governors Island, New York 4. 


‘‘AD-VENTURES’’ 


does a career in the Air Force offer? 

7. Sinclair: In what career fields do 
the 2,000 kinds of jobs lie if you choose 
a career with an oil firm such as Sin- 
clair? 

8. School and College Directory: 
Many students are writing to the 
schools listed for free information; 
they're also sending their education 
guidance questions to the popular fea- 
ture, “After High School, What?” 

9. Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
is offering a $75,000 scholarship con- 
test. For rules and an entry blank, see 
Mutual’s message in this issue. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


As you most likely will have already 
noted, this issue is larger in size than 
our usual issues. It includes our regular 
departments, Newsmakers (p. 7), World 
News in Review (pp. 8-10), Good Citi- 
zens (p. 48), and other back page fea- 
tures. A two-page article dealing with 
the proposed revisions of our present 
immigration laws appears on pages 12- 
13. Students will find the 16-page Air 
Force Career insert on pages 25-40 in- 
teresting reading. The unit for this 
week is a special 16-page section, YOUR 
CAREER. Brief summaries of the arti- 
cles in the unit and suggestions for their 
use in class are in this Teaching Guide. 
A workbook page on the unit appears 
on page 50. 


HOW WIDE THE “OPEN 
DOOR”? (pp. 12-13) 


Motivation 

It takes a great deal of courage as 
well as a good reason for a person to 
leave his native country to make a new 
home in another country. How many of 
you have parents who emigrated to this 
country? Grandparents? (Raised hands.) 
Do you know the reason why your 
parents or grandparents came to the 
U. S.? Tell the class about it. 


Discussion Questions 


|. We often hear the statement that 
“this country was built up by immi- 
grants and the children of immigrants.” 
In what ways? 

2. To the “would-be immigrant” from 
various parts of the world, the U. S. has 
been, and is, a land of opportunity. 
What is there about our country that 
creates this impression? 

3. Before the 1900's, our immigration 
laws tended to welcome immigrants. In 
the 1900's our immigration laws began 
to select and restrict. Can you explain 
the change in attitude by our law- 
makers? 

4. Immigrant workers must pay rent 
ind buy food just as any native Ameri- 
can worker. Why, then, has the immi- 
grant been willing to work for lower 
wages than the American? 

5. Would you say that the U. S. is 
a “melting pot”—immigrants become 
\mericanized—or that they cling to the 
ideas and customs of the old country? 
In what ways have immigrants con- 
tributed to making the U. S. a better 
and richer country? 

6. Why do some Congressmen feel 
that we should close our immigration 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


doors more tightly today? Do you agree 
with them? What are the reasons for 
your attitude? 


Things to Do 


1. In a bright class, the lesson can 
be motivated by having a group of top 
students conduct a round-table discus- 
sion. The class can come in later in the 
lesson with further questions and com- 
ment. 

2. Assign students to prepare a chart 
of immigration statistics over the years. 
Page 651 of the World Almanac (1957 
edition) is a ready reference. Many 
high school texts in American history 
have graphs showing the trend of im- 
migration. A student can copy this 
graph for reference during the lesson 
and reproduce the graph on the black- 
board. 

3. Assign students to read up on the 
Chinese Exclusion Act (1882) for spe- 
cial reports to the class. 

4. Work in a socio-drama during the 
lesson where you interview “immi- 
grants” who tell why they came to the 
U. S. 


SPECIAL SECTION: YOUR 
CAREER (pp. 14-24 and 
pp. 41-45) 


How to Use the Unit 

This 16-page section gives students 
practical information and guidance in 
planning ahead for their future. After 
distributing copies of World Week to 
the class, have students open to page 
14. Spend about five minutes leafing 
through the pages of the Special Sec- 
tion along with the class. Indicate those 
articles you plan to take up in class and 
those which students can read on their 
own. Most classes in Civics, Orienta- 
tion, and Social Studies will find that 
the unit fits right in with their regular 
courses of study. In these cases, the 
unit can supplement the text. 


YOUR CAREER: Will It Give You a 
Lifetime of Satisfaction? (pp. 14- 
16) and CAREERS IN A NUTSHELL 
(pp. 17-19) 


Contents 


What guide can students use now in 
planning ahead for a career? The charts 
and text on pages 14-16 tell students 
much about the working world they 
will soon enter. On pages 17-19, three 
pages of charts in column form give 
students a quick summary of various 
career fields which interest young 
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people. Information about each field 
includes: educational and experience 
requirements, salaries, working condi- 
tions, and future opportunities. 


Things to Do 


1. Are you teaching a ninth year class 
in Social Studies or English? Students 
can work with this part of the unit in 
preparing their “My Career” term proj- 
ect. This will involve talking things 
over with parents, friends, workers in 
an industry, reading vocational pam- 
phlet material, an interview with a 
guidance counselor, etc. Pages 43-45 
list sources of pamphlet material for 
career guidance. 

2. A number of students may tell you 
that they don’t know exactly what they 
want to do when they graduate from 
high school. Some may have career 
ambitions which call for college training 
and yet not be aware of it. Others may 
want to make high school graduation 
their terminal point. Divide these “un- 
decided students” into assigned occu- 
pation groups. They can investigate 
career fields they are “thinking about.” 

3. Ask students to bring to class the 
“Help Wanted” section of a daily news- 
paper. In class, call on students to tell 
what jobs they would like to get on 
graduation. List them on the board. 
Now tell the class to scout the Help 
Wanted ads for the jobs in which they 
are interested. How many can find them 
listed? How many calls for the job? 
What is the salary offered? Experience 
and educational requirements? How 
many cannot find the job listed? Is the 
job opportunity available in your city 
or in an outside community? Which of 
the jobs listed are “blind alley” jobs? 
Do they know what a blind-alley job is? 
What are the dangers of taking a blind- 
alley job? Some jobs offer what looks 
like “good pay” without asking for high 
school graduation. Which ones? Are 
they “good pay” now but “poor pay” 
later on? In what way? 


APPLY HERE! (pp. 20-21) 


Procedure 


Job-application forms which students 
may be asked to fill out when applying 
for a job are presented here. This is a 
good opportunity for students to find 
out the questions which will be asked 
of them and the reasons behind the 
questions asked by the personnel de- 
partment of various firms. Ask students 
to fill out the forms. In class, on the 
next day, ask students to assume that 
they are the personnel managers who 
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are evaluating the job applications and 
are trying to get a picture of the appli- 
cant from the information presented. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should the company want to 
know something about the family life 
of the applicant? 

2. What is the point in asking ques- 
tions about the applicant’s health back- 
ground? 

3. One question asks the 
to indicate what he wants as a starting 
salary. What would your reaction be if 
a relatively low starting salary was indi- 
cated? A relatively high salary? Explain. 


applicant 


CHARTING YOUR ROAD AHEAD 
(pp. 22-24) 


Contents 


What factors are important and nec- 
essary in making good in college or on 
the job after graduation fro high 
school? College placement directors and 
a personnel officer of RCA give their 
answers to this question. In these pages 
students are shown the need for plan- 
ning ahead for their careers 


Procedure 

What would a prospective employer 
want to know about a student’s back 
ground before hiring him for the job? 
Call on the class to list the items. Write 
them on the blackboard. The list should 
include the scholarship record, record 
of attendance, participation in school 
activities (sports, clubs, school govern- 
ment), personality ratings by teachers, 


ry. M se 
POOLS. for 
PAKISTAN 
March 22 in World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Pakistan...A Profile, 
1956, free; This Is Pakistan, 1955, free; 
Pakistan’s Struggle Upward with a 
Helping Hand from Friends, 1956, free; 
Embassy of Pakistan, Office of Public 
Information, 2201 R Street, Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. Pakistan: Faith Builds a 
New Force in Asia (Background Series). 
1953, 5¢, Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Storm Signals in East 
Pakistan,” by S. Maron, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, July 1, 1956. “East-West 
Teamwork Goes on Trial in Asia,” 
Business Week, June 30, 1956. “Com- 
plete Politician,” Time, Sept. 24, 1956. 
“To Eat Your Cake,” Newsweek, April 
30, 1956. “East Pakistan Drives Back 
the Jungle,” by J. Shor & E. Shor, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, March, 
1955. 


SCHOLASTIC 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


March 1, 1957 
Unit: Our Asian Allies 
1. The Philippines 
March 8, 1957 
Unit: Our Asian Allies 
2. Japan 
March 15, 1957 


Unit: Our Asian Allies 
8. Thailand 





etc. Ask students to turn back to the 
job-application forms on pages 20-21. 
Can they get further ideas? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let’s study the list of items on the 
board. In your judgment, which three 
would you rank as 1, 2, 3 in importance? 
Justify your answer. 

2. Why do college officials and busi- 
ness firms attach so much importance 
to the student’s record of participation 
in clubs and extracurricular 
activities? The record? 
Attendance record? 


various 
personality 


Things to Do 

1. A student can interview the Rec- 
ords Clerk in your about the 
request for information about students 
sent in by business firms. What do the 
forms look like? What information is 
called for? What items most 


stress? 


TEACHERS 


FILMS: Pakistan—Its Land and Peo- 
ple, 17 minutes, black & white or color, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Film Division, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Describes 
the country as a whole, including its 
history; West Pakistan, East Pakistan, 
and the unity of the two parts of the 
country despite geographical, racial. 
and cultural differences. Pakistan, 14 
minutes, sound, black & white or color 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Ill. The history and geogra 
phy of East and West Pakistan. 

FILMSTRIPS: Profile of Pakistan, 50 
frames, color, Teaching Aids Service, 
Visual Education Building, Lowell & 
Cherry Lane, Floral Park, N. Y. Easi 
and West Pakistan, the land, people, 
their work, recreation, government, and 
religion. Stresses progress made sincx 
independence in agriculture, industry, 
irrigation, health, and education. 


school 


receive 


2. Part of your lesson could be a job- 
interview dramatization. You can be 
the personnel manager interviewing the 
applicants. Let the class be the jury. 
Who would get the job? What reason- 
ing did the class use to arrive at its 
conclusion? 


INTEREST INVENTORY (pp. 41-42) 


Students can fill out this self-inven- 
tory on their own. These completed 
forms can be kept in class folders so 
that the grade adviser or guidance 
ccunselor can have them on hand for 
reference when students make appoint- 
ments with him for an interview. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! (pp. 43-45) 


This is a listing of many sources to 
which students may write for free book- 
lets describing vocational opportunities. 
May we make this suggestion, however? 
Send for single copies and only for 
those copies which you can use profit- 
ably. Later on, if the need arises, you 
can write for additional copies. 


Air Force Careers (pp. 25-40) 
Career “‘Ad-ventures” 


You will find a lesson plan for the 
Air Force’s 16-page career guide and 
guide questions on the special career 
messages in this issue of Teacher Edi- 
tion, p. 4-T. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 50 

I. Graph Reading: \-F; 2-NS; 8-T; 4- 
NS; 5-T. 

. Name It: 1-C; 2-HS; 3-N; 4-C; 5-C; 
6-HS; 7-N; 8-HS; 9-HS; 10-N. 

Ill. The Record Says: (1) Unfavorable; 
poor scholarship; student may not be try- 
ing or does not have the “drive.” (2) 
Favorable; is a leader, gets along well with 
others. (3) Unfavorable; poor attendance 
record; may repeat itself on the job. (4) 
Favorable; serious minded and shows a 
sense of responsibility. (5) Unfavorable; 
may not have “what it takes”; may lack 
the drive to get ahead. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 51 
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TEACHER Edition is continued on page 7-T 





HISTORY COMES BACK TO LIFE AT 


The Jamestown Festival 


b ge JAMESTOWN Festival—which 
will celebrate the 350th anniversary 
of the founding of the first permanent 
English settlement in the New World— 
officially opens on Apr. 1. Sponsored by 
the state of Virginia and the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain, this state-wide Festival will 
continue through Nov. 30 with daily 
pageants, fairs, exhibitions, and dramas. 
The total cost of the Festival will be 
$25,000,000. 

The Festival will center on Williams- 
burg and Yorktown as well as James- 
town. All three sites will be connected 
for the first time by the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s new Colonial National Park- 
way. 

Highlights of the Festival will in- 
clude floating replicas of the three ships 
that brought the first colonists to the 
New World in 1607. Visitors at James- 
may board the 100-ton Susan 
Constant II, painstakingly reconstructed 
is an exact replica of the original ship. 
[he “Glasshouse” or glass factory of 
1608 will also be reconstructed and op- 
erated to show visitors exactly how 
America’s first skilled industry was run. 

Hampton Roads communities will 
offer an International Naval Review 
June 8-17 in which the nations of the 


town 


world have been invited to participate. _ 


{t Williamsburg, Pulitzer Prize play- 
wright Paul Green will present a 
drama on Jamestown, The Founders, 
in a new woodland theatre on after- 
noons beginning May 13. On evenings 
beginning in late June, the hit play, 
The Common Glory, will continue to 
run in nearby Lake Matoaka Amphi- 
theatre. 

An important event at Yorktown will 
be the anniversary of the surrender, 
Oct. 19, or Yorktown Day. Uniformed 
members of early American regiments 
are scheduled to re-enact the Battle of 
Yorktown. Three miles of tour-road im- 
provements and new outdoor exhibi- 
tions of Revolutionary ordnance are 
planned. 

Other special days include the Cape 
Henry celebration at Virginia Beach 

Apr. 26); the Old Point Comfort cele- 
bration (Apr. 30); the Jamestown Set- 
tlement celebration (May 13); and the 
inniversary of the first legislative as- 
sembly in America at Jamestown (July 
30). 

Most of the Festival exhibition build- 
ings will be permanent improvements 


By MARGARET E. McDONALD 


Virginia prepares for festival by launch- 
ing replicas of J town-bound ships. 





In Jamestown, replica has been built of 
first glasshouse constructed in America. 


to the area. To house visitors, at least 
200 additional tourist court units are 
now under construction in Williams- 
burg. Visitors should write to Festival 
Reservations Bureau, Box 427, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, for accommoda- 
tions—ho:el, motor court, or tourist 
home. Admission fees for the James- 
town attractions are $1 per adult; chil- 
dren 11 or under will be admitted free 
when accompanied by parents. Students 
under 18 in educational parties are also 
free. 


For Further Reference 


Publishers and writers are also inter- 
ested in the Jamestown Festival. Books 
for young people which will be pub- 
lished this spring include: 

Glass House at Jamestown, by La- 
vinia Dobler (Dodd, Mead, $3.00). 


Lady Caccia, wife of British Ambassador 
to U. S., boards one ship, Godspeed Ii. 


Glassblower demonstrates 300-year-old 
method of blowing glass in Jamestown. 


Tells about one of the boys, Nat Pecock, 
who arrived in the Virginia colony May 
13, 1607, with the first settlers. It also 
gives a good picture of America’s first 
skilled industry, the making of glass. 
For middle and upper elementary 
grades. 

This Dear-Bought Land, by Jean Lec 
Latham (Harpers, $2.75) is the story 
of the rugged experience of the first 
three For upper elementary 
grades. 

Pocahontas and Her World, by 
Frances Carpenter (Knopf, $3.00) for 
junior and senior high readers. Tells 
about America before and at the tim« 
of the first settlement. 

E. P. Dutton will bring out a new 
commemorative edition of Jamestown 
Adventure, by Olga Hall-Quest, for 
readers in the upper elementary grades 


($2.50).¢ 


years. 





As Humpty-Dumpty Told Alice... 


“When | use a word, it means just what | choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 


By ALAN SHAPIRO 


E ALL live in a world of extrava- 

gant advertising claims, heated po- 
litical campaigns, complex national and 
international affairs, and competing 
ideologies. Therefore, it is important to 
equip students to understand the nature 
of language, used and 
abused. 

As a secondary 
social studies teacher, I am well aware 
that the curriculums in these subjects 
are overcrowded. But I am convinced 
that instruction in elementary semantics 
is so important that it should have a 
place in the work of these subjects. 

Students enjoy semantics. As they 
study current periodicals, newspapers, 
television, and radio, language becomes 
alive and meaningful. With some of the 
basic principles of semantics as their 
tools, they find themselves gaining in- 
sights they have never had before. 

How should a teacher set up a unit 
in semantics? Here is the method I use 
with average or bright eighth grade stu- 
dents. 


how it is 


school English and 


Nature of Language 


My first concern is to teach students 
to recognize the nature of 
language. They must understand that 
some of the misunderstandings between 
people occur because they confuse the 
word with the thing that the word 
stands for, and act as if words were 
objects, events, or feelings. 

I usually start the discussion by ask- 
ing an apparently ridiculous question, 
one which is suggested by S. I. Haya- 
kawa in his Language in Action: “Why 
are pigs called pigs?” This elicits 
laughter from some, head-scratching 
from others, and such linguistically 
naive comments as “Because they're 
such dirty animals” from stil] others. 

After a moment or two, I write on 
the blackboard the words “cochon” and 
“puerco” and ask what they mean. No- 
body knows, so I explain that these are 
the French and the Spanish words for 
“pig.” I then ask those who said that 
pigs are called pigs because they are 
such dirty animals how they account 
for the fact that the French and Spanish 


SY mbolic 


Alan Shapiro teaches English and 
social studies at Albert Leonard Jr. 
H. S., New Rochelle, N. Y. A second 
semantics article by Shapiro will appear 
in a future issue of Scholastic Teacher. 


people have no such words as “pig” in 
their languages and in fact use com- 
pletely different words 

The discussion then 
tively to sketch in the symbolic nature 
of language. We show that the scratches 
we make on paper, the noises we make 
with our mouths, have no meanings in 
themselves. We point out that the 
meanings these symbols have are sim- 
ply those we have agreed to give them, 
and that there is no connection between 
the symbol ‘and the thing symbolized. 

I drive these points home during the 
remainder of the period and in one or 
perhaps two succeeding periods with 
exercises and questions like the follow- 
ing: 

1. In some hotels the numbering 
system for floors skips from 12 to 14. 
Why is 13 omitted? What error in 
thinking is being made in such situa- 
tions? Does changing the number from 
13 to 14 do anything to the floor itself? 
Or does it simply change our thinking 
about it? 

2. On a spelling test, Johnny Smith 
copies several words from his neigh- 
bor’s paper. He spells all of the words 
correctly and receives an A. Johnny 
may be making the error of identifying 
the symbol, his grade, with that which 
the symbol represents, ability to spell 
certain words. After developing this 
thought with his students, the teacher 
might ask: How can confusion of the 


begins tenta- 


ssymbol with what the symbol stands 


for harm a person? 

3. During World War I, some Amer- 
ican universities discontinued the teach- 
ing of the German language. Why 
did they do this? What confusion was 
there in the minds of those who felt 
that this was the right thing to do? 

4, Read the following quotation: 


DEMOCRAC 


. citizens . . . are guaranteed by 
law: freedom of speech; freedom of 
the press; freedom of assembly, includ- 
ing the holding of mass meetings; free- 
dom of street processions and demon- 
strations.” Where does the quotation 
come from? This passage actually comes 
from the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union (1936). What questions does 
this passage raise in your minds? What 
do freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press mean to us? How do we know 
that the Soviet conceptions of these 
ideas differ from ours? Why do you 
think that the Soviet Constitution in- 
cludes these ideas? 

As a further example, the class might 
discuss from this point of view the fol- 
lowing passage from Stuart Chase’s 
Roads to Agreement. (The same au- 
thor’s The Tyranny of Words is also 
valuable for the teacher’s background 
in semantics. ) 

“Take the word ‘democracy,’ which 
in the West means the Bill of Rights, 
habeas corpus, free elections, the right 
of people to depose their leaders. In 
Russia, however, it has come to mean 
the right of every citizen to a job and 
a living for his family, provided he 
obeys the rules. At the Potsdam con- 
ference, the victorious Allies agreed to 
establish ‘democracy’ in Germany after 
the war . the United States went 
ahead in Western Germany and estab- 
lished its brand of democracy so far 
as possible, while the Russians, in their 
zone, went ahead and established their 
brand... .” 

By the time the teacher has com- 
pleted these first lessons in semantics 
his students should have a pretty fair 
grounding in the symbolic nature of 
language and begin to think a little 
more critically about language.¢ 


AEMOKPATUS 
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There's a world of difference between U. S. and Russian meanings of “democracy.” 





Records 





and ‘Tapes 


Saint Joan (RCA Victor). Siobahn 
McKenna’s fervid portrayal of George 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan in Dublin, 
London, and New York has now been 
enshrined in RCA Victor’s vinylite pro- 
duction. Ian Keith plays the Bishop of 
Beauvais, Frederic Tozere is Bertrand 
De Poulengey, Michael Wager portrays 
the Dauphin, and Dick Moore is Brother 
Martin Ladvenu. This long-playing re- 
cording affords a challenging approach 
not only to one of Shaw’s finest plays, 
but also to another aspect of the com- 
plex field of communication arts. 

The records could be used effectively 
in grades 9-12, depending on the play’s 
facets one may wish to explore. Cer- 
tainly a major area for consideration 
is the characterization of Saint Joan. 
What is outstanding about Miss Mc- 
Kenna’s ability is the warm simplicity, 
candid humor, and spiritual determina- 
tion with which she infuses her role. 

The problem of what is “lost” and/or 
“gained” in the recorded version of the 
play presents an opportunity to discuss 
the complexities involved in translating 
a literary work into another medium. 
In this instance, stage business, bodily 


gestures, and facial expressions must 
be compensated for by additional dia- 
logue, heightened use of sound effects, 
and greater emphasis on exploiting the 
full impact of every line. 


Volume II of Caedmon Records’ 
Cambridge Treasury of English Prose, 
Burton to Johnson, 1621-1781, con- 
tinues the same fine quality, high fidel- 
ity production of the earlier one (see 
Feb. 8 “Records and Tapes” column). 
Excerpts range from the spritely wit- 
ticisms of Burton's Melancholy to the 
pungent prose of Milton’s Areopagitica 
and the scandalously keen levity of 
Pepy’s Diary. The record, so richly illus- 
trative of the stylistic evolution of the 
language, also includes Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Civil Wars in England, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets. 

Classroom discussion could center 
around the flexibility of the English 
language, as revealed by the varied 
styles of the selections. Johnson’s pon- 
derous linguistic exactitude, for exam- 
ple, contrasts sharply with Dryden's 
simple polish and precision. 


Volume III of the Cambridge Treas- 
ury contains a representative sampling 
of significant prose from Defoe to 
Burke, 1722-1790. The recording high- 
lights variations in style and theme, 
with such illuminating passages as De- 








New Materials | 


USING THE TAPE RECORDER— 
Official New York City Board of Educa- 
tion manual on tape recording. Includes 
not only a clear and concise description 
of how to operate the recorder, but also 
lists ways of using tapes in the class- 
room, PTA work, and school research. 
Illustrated 40-page booklet is a bargain 
at 35 cents. Write Publications Divi- 
Board of Education, Room 108, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 














sion, 


110 Livingston St., 


JUVENILE BOOK FARE-A brand 
new monthly mimeographed newsletter 
all about juvenile books, their authors, 
and illustrators. Written by Marian A. 


Webb—who served as Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) librarian for 40 years—this folksy 
bulletin contains critical reviews, news 
about books, and comments from au- 
thors about their works. Much of the 
book material chosen appears to be at 
the elementary school level. One year’s 
subscription (Sept. through June) 

$2.00. Write Marian A. Webb, 1217 W. 
Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ENGLISH TEACHING AIDS FOR 
A STRONGER AMERICA—Here’s a 
good way to cash in on the current in- 


terest in aviation—right in the English 
classroom! There are hundreds of ideas 
included for research projects, oral and 
written reports, letter writing, library 
procedure, vocabulary improvement, 
essays, book reviews. Half of the 98- 
page book is bibliography, classified by 
anthologies, books, and periodicals. De- 
scribes books and suggests grade level. 
Write Evan Evans, Executive Director, 
National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (75 cents). 


FREE CATALOGS-—RCA Victor offers 
a 128-page catalog listing all its current 
recordings. Major subject headings in- 
clude “Basic Record Library for the 
Elementary Schools,” “Choral Record- 
ings,” “Folk Music and Folk Songs,” 
and “Speech, Literature and Drama.” 
Educational Services, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J. (Free 
in single copies.) For radio, television, 
and recorder buying guide, get 356- 
page catalog from Allied Radio Cor- 
poration, 100 N. Western Avenue, Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. (free). 


BOOKS ARE VACATIONS—compiled 
by Lois R. Markey. Lists books of ad- 
venture, history, hobbies, music, dance, 
and poetry for the 8-to-12-year-olds. 
Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. (75 cents). 
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foe’s Life of Colonel Jack, Swift's Tale 
of a Tub, Addison and Steele’s Spec- 
tator, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Gibbon’s Rise and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, and Burke's Re- 
flections on the French Revolution, per- 
haps the most rewarding of all for its 
rhetorical eloquence. 
—WiitiaM G. FIwone 
Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S. 





Taking a group to 


United 4 


Nations @ 


We're adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in quiet Tudor City—private parks. 
Convenient to everything. Busses at 
the door. Walk to center of town—two 
blocks to Grand Central. Ideal for high 
school groups up to 30—special rates. 


HOTEL a 


‘Cudor 


304 East 42nd St., New York « MU 9-3200 


BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. ST, Box 172 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans 
Vol. 1, Hl, Hl 

How to Choose that College, 3rd printing 

How to Choose that Career: Civilian and 
Military 

Vocational & Professional Monographs, 
new and revised titles yearly 

@ Scholarships, Fellowships & Loans. News Service 


NEW AND REVISED TITLES YEARLY 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 








Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 





Numerous courses will be offered in all di- 
visions of the University—gradvate | and under. 
> Faculty i incl many 
f Org d social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. Delight- 
ful summer climate. 
For Bulletin, write to 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7 


EUROPE for. Less! 

58 days * 14 countries - $895 all-expense 
Sailings all summer starting June 1. 
Trips designed for “in-service” credit. 

Write now for FREE information. 
AMERICANS ABROAD Travel Service 


(off Univ. of Minn. campus) 
213 University Station, iancmpelis 14, Minn. 




















Earth Satellites, by Patrick Moore 
(Norton, $2.95), traces the events lead- 
ing to the White House announcement 
that the United States was planning to 
launch unmanned space satellites. In 
brief and fairly nontechnical language, 
one of England’s most noted astrono 
mers considers what satellites may 
mean to future generations. 

Science teachers should find 
use for this book. One caution—with 
the exception of Irving Geis’ excellent 
drawings, and a few textual changes, 
this is identical with the author's Earth 
Satellite published in England in 1955. 
—LEARNED T. BuLMAN, East Orange 
(N. J.) Public Library. 


good 


Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys, by Slater Brown (Random House, 
$1.50), adds another fine title to the 
Landmark series. A determined cham- 
pion of freedom and justice, Ethan 
Allen is a subject to delight a biogra- 
pher. Mr. Brown does an excellent job 
in this swift-paced book geared for 
readers in grades 5-8.—THomas G. 
Brunt, South Mountain Jr. H. S., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


The Dance in America, by Walte: 
Terry (Harpers, $4). “From the Days 
of the Minuet to the TV Spectacular” 
is the apt subtitle of this survey by the 
dance critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune. In three sections—“The Heri- 
tage” (primitive origins through the 
19th century), “The Rebellion” (Isadora 
Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, and other 
pioneers), and “The Rich Present” (bal 
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let, ethnic dances, the popular arts and 
dance)—Terry explains the flowering of 
American interest in ballet and other 
dance forms. Good addition to a basic 
library of American culture and valu- 
able in preparing classes for assigned 
viewing of the April TV production of 
“Cinderella” with the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. (See Feb. 1, p. 15-T)—Patrick 
D. Hazarp, Popular Arts Editor, Schol- 
astic Teacher. 


Of Professional Interest 

Professional Problems of Teachers, 
by Albert J. Huggett and T. M. Stinett 
(Macmillan, $5.25), emphasizes teach- 
ers’ responsibilities for determining 
professional standards and improving 
working conditions. Also serves as a 
guide for more effective participation 
in professional organizations. 


Physique and Delinquency, by Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck (Harper, $6), 
is based on a study of 1,000 young 
people and shows that there is a definite 
relationship between physique and be- 
havior. Includes suggestions on how 
these findings can be applied to both 
the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency.—Harpy R. Fixcn, Greenwich 


(Conn.) H. S. 


Tales of a Teacher, by Beatrice S. Na- 
than (Henry Regnery, $4). These are 


stories told by a teacher whose 30 years 
in California elementary and junior 
high schools included a tiny ungraded 
class in a mountain village and crowded 
classes in rapidly expanding school dis- 
tricts. 

Although Mrs. Nathan certainly 
taught “the whole child,” she retired 
from teaching dismayed by what she 
calls the influence of teachers’ colleges 
and the “sophistries of those educa- 
tional bigwigs.”—Howarp L. Hurwitz, 


Jamaica H. S., Queens, N. Y. 


___3. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, p. 9-T 
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Free Period | 


Discrimination: Asked how she liked 
her boss, a young secretary remarked, 
“Oh, he isn’t so bad, only he’s kind of 
bigoted. He thinks words can only be 
spelled one way.” 





Critic at Large: The poet Louis Un- 
termeyer was attending a costume party 
one evening. He looked his silliest in 
a ridiculous paper hat, and tooted a 
horn for nobody’s benefit. Just at that 
moment a young college girl walked 
up to him and looked him up and down 
scornfully. Then she turned on her heel. 
“Huh!” she snapped, “and you're Re- 
quired Reading.”—Neau O'Hara. 


Life Sentence: “A sentence begins 
quite simply, then it undulates and ex- 
pands, parentheses intervene like quick- 
set hedges, the flowers of comparison 
bloom, and three fields off, like a 
wounded partridge, crouches the prin- 
cipal verb, making one wonder as one 
picks it up, poor little thing, whether 
after all it was worth such a tramp, so 
many guns, and such expensive dogs, 
and what, after all, is its relation to the 
main subject, potted so gaily half a 
page back, and proving finally to have 
been in the accusative case.”—“Proust” 
by E. M. Forster in Abinger Harvest. 


Rejection: “The best rejection slip I 
ever heard of,” says Russel Crouse, 
“was an editor’s note attached to a 
manuscript. It read, ‘I’m returning this 
paper—someone wrote on it.’” 


Child Psychology: Child specialist 
giving advice to mother: “You'll have 
to handle this child carefully; remem- 
ber you're dealing with a sensitive, 
highstrung little stinker."—Jerr Kate. 


Education: When he returned home 
from his first day of kindergarten, 
Scott’s mother asked him what teacher 
had told him. “To stop,” was his brief 
reply. 


Words, Words, Words: The longest 
word in the English language is the 
one following the phrase: “And now 
from sponsor.” —HA 


a word our 


EATON. 


School Goals: Don’t fail to get a good 
education while you're young. It will 
come in handy when you have to help 
with your children’s homework. 

Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 




















All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 







WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 20 
10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Arlene 
Francis interviews Jerome Hill and 


Erica Anderson, the director and the 
photographer of the new documentary 
of “Albert Schweitzer” in his hospital- 
village in French Equatorial Africa. 
Beacon Press (25 Beacon Street, Boston 
8) has a Schweitzer anthology in print. 


Second half-hour: “Best in Living at 
Home” previews “Furnishing-1957” with 
special attention to the latest in furni- 
ture and floor coverings. Homemaking 
teachers will enjoy “Let’s Go to NBC- 
TV’s Home Show” in Feb. “Co-ed,” 
“Scholastic’s” new magazine for home 
economics classes. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theater: 


Teen-age problems come up on three 
plays this week. Wednesday, Feb. 
20: “Bobbie.” Thursday, Feb. 21: “The 
os Limb.” Friday, Feb. 22: “The 
sridge.” 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Along 
the Oregon Trail,” about the hazards 
confronted by the early trail blazers on 
their wagon train journey across the 
country a century ago. Fess Parker stars 
as a frontier doctor. 
:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theater: “Give 
Me the Courage,” by Frances O’Neil, the 
absorbing drama of a career woman 
who marries a wealthy man and then 
finds she must face the problem of 
idleness. 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: Ann 
Sothern stars in “With No Regrets,” the 
story of a sympathetic school teacher 
who risks her job to aid a boy with a 
bad reputation. 


© 


co 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 21 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Jan Sterling 
performs scenes from “Saint Joan” and 
“Born Yesterday.” “Food Festival”: 25th 
Annual Cherry Pie Baking Contest. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: “The 

Five Magellans,” the exciting journey of 
five young ex-servicemen. around the 
world on a sailing ship. 
(CBS-TV) Playhouse $0: “One Coat of 
White,” H. Allen Smith’s romantic com- 
edy about a widow who falls in love 
with a _ bitter, disillusioned French 
painter, to the shocked dismay of her 
grown children. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 22 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “The Sloppy 
Dressing Craze”: After a panel of teen- 
agers give views on “casual” versus 
“sensible” dressing, Howard Whitman 
sums up the situation, offering sound 
advice to parents on how to deal con- 
structively with the problem. Natalie 
Core previews spring and summer fash- 
ions for teen-agers’ penny-wise budgets 
on “Fashions to See and Wear.” Lucille 
Rivers shows how to work with pockets 
of all types—patch, flap and seam—for 
today’s sewing lesson. English and so- 
cial studies teachers will generally find 
the first half-hour of “Home” most use- 
ful; home economics teachers, the last 
half 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Chevy Show: 
Roy Rogers and Dale Evans star in a 
Western show that originates at the an- 
nual Stock Show and Rodeo in Houston, 
Texas 


© 











SATURDAY FEBRUARY 23 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
Join the many teachers who have al- 
ready written Don Herbert asking that 
his shows be made available to schools 
on film (220 E. 23rd Street, NYC 10). If 
enough of you write, you can use films 
on topics like the following March se- 
lections: Mar. 2 “Salts of the Earth.” 
Mar. 9: “One Volt Times One Amp 
Equals One What?” Mar. 16: “How to Be 





Producers of movie Alber? Schweitzer, will 
be interviewed on Home Feb. 20 (NBC-TV). 


SUNDAY 


a Scientist.” Mar. 23: “Flying on Instru- 
ments.” Mar. 30: “Machines with Self- 
Control.” 


FEBRUARY 24 


11:30 a.xe(CBS-TV) Camera Three: Pro- 


2:30 p.m. 


3: 


ducer Lewis Freedman has these ideas 
in his program hopper: a sociological 
study of the executive, e.g., William H. 
Whyte’s “The Organization Man”; 
Rembrandt; “The Very Devil,” a study 
of evil from many literary perspectives; 
“24-Hour Day,” an around-the-clock an- 
thology of the arts; Saint Simon's mem- 
oirs, revealing the Versailles court of 
Louis XIV; three ballets on the same 
subject commissioned for comparative 
presentation on the same program; an 
analysis of the string quartet through 


the dance. 

(CBS) N.Y. Philharmonic: 
Dimitri Mitropoules conducts Ginastera’s 
Overture to the Creole “Faust”; 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5, B-flat 
major; and Beethoven's Piano Concerto 
No. 3, C minor, Op. 37, Jean Casadesus, 
pianist. 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 7: 
Dr. George S. Benton will reveal what 
we know about “The Jet Stream.” 
Benton, professor of civil engineering 
at Hopkins, teaches meteoro ony and 
physical climatology. Air Force film will 
illustrate how a plane recently used the 
jet stream to set a new coast-to-coast 
speed record; the program will also ex- 
plain the complicated mechanism pilots 
use to find and stay in jet stream. 


4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “The Book 


of the Dead.” Revised dates: Mar. 3: 
Scott of the Antarctic. Mar. 10: The 
comics. Mar. 17: Diary of a Roman sol- 
dier. Mar. 24: “Farrebique,” a French 
film, by Jean Renoir. 


6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: “The 


8:00 


MONDAY 


11-T 


Unsinkable Mrs. Brown” is the story of 
a scullery maid from Hannibal, Mo., 
who became a Denver society leader 
and a heroine of the Titanic disaster. 
.m. (NBC-TV) Steve Allen: Violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin, guest. Why not turn 
the rating race between Sullivan and 
Allen to educational account? Have two 
committees watch the opposing shows 
between now and the Emmy presenta- 
tions, Mar. 16. On Friday, ar. 15th, 
have the committees present reasoned 
analyses for their preference. It is im- 
portant that they understand the psy- 
chological and economic motives for the 
networks’ will to dominate the Sunday 
eight o’clock time period. Background 
reading: Gilbert Seldes’ “The Public 
Arts,” in new $1.50 paper edition. 


FEBRUARY 25 


9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: Marilyn 


9: 


Dubow, 14-year-old violinist, and Lorin 
Hollander, 12-year-old pianist, are guest 
soloists. 

30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Reclining Figure, from the 
Broadway play by Harry Kurnitz, is a 
comedy about the attitudes of several 
cultivated people toward a forged paint- 
ing. Compare the different attitudes to- 
ward culture which appear in the drama. 
Discuss the part played by democratic 
ideals, snobbishness, greed, ennui, in 
each. Was the motivation for the forgery 
convincing? Do you notice any stock 
situations or characters in the play? 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: An un- 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 


usual opportunity to teach a play by an 
outstanding TV playwright. Reginald 
Rose’s “The Defender,” the drama of a 
court trial in two parts, starts tonight, 
concludes next Monday. The first part 
establishes the facts of the murder case 
and introduces the main characters. It 
suggests the difficulties of an apparently 
guilty lower-class defendant in getting a 
tair and disinterested trial for the mur- 
der of a wealthy woman. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. With which characters 
are you sympathetic at the end of Part 
I? Do you think that Rose purposely 
evokes these feelings? Why? 2. How 
does this play compare with other mur- 
der or court dramas, say, “Dragnet,” 
“City Detective,” “Highway Patrol.” 
Which emphasizes character more care- 
fully? 3. Do you believe Joseph Gordon 
guilty at the end of Part I? What do 
you think is Rose’s theme? Would 
Gordon's guilt allow him to develop 
this theme? 4. Why are there so many 
shots of the press in the courtroom? 
Clip reports of a murder case from sev- 
era rhs pers, including at least one 
tabloid. Why is a murder trial news? Do 
you think news stories affect the course 
of a trial? Ask your students to write 
themes explaining how and why they 
would end the play: read these themes 
in class Monday, March 4th, the day 
when “Studio One” concludes the play. 
FOLLOWUP ACTIVITIES: Compare 
this play with new Tyrone Guthrie film 
of Sophocles’ “Oedipus Rex,” sometimes 
called a detective story. Watch for Agnes 
DeMille’s ballet on the Lizzy Borden 
case sometime in March on “Omnibus”; 
Joseph Welch will present a lawyer's 
view of the case on the same program. 
Read Rose’s book of TV plays (Simon 
and Schuster) or his play in “Best TV 
Plays.” Compare the themes of these 
plays and Rose’s movie translation of 
is own teleplay, “Crime in the Streets.” 


WATCH FOR THESE: 
Mar. 1 (NBC-TV) Home: Special program 


on Japanese culture: ceremonial dress 
of Japanese woman illustrated by Miss 
Kyoto of “Teahouse of the ugust 
Moon”; folk songs by Umbecko Shindo; 
judo with George Yoshida 


Mar. 11 (NBC-ETV) American Literature 


Kenneth Roberts discusses the Ameri- 
can historical novel in the opening pro- 
am. Mar. 18: Walter Van Tilburg 
lark on the American Western novel 









Using the Civicircle 


By BEN SWEENEY 


NATION 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





RIGIMNAL CAPITAL: Philadelphia (1779-1800); Population 
est. pop. 1976, 220 million; 
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This is the base of the author’s Civicircle chart. Fastened to the top of this goes a 
second circular disc with a wedge-shaped section cut out. The cutout enables the 
student to see one circle sector at a time. Top disc revolves on a paper fastener. 


TUDENTS of civics and history are 

constantly plagued with the neces- 
sity of memorizing certain salient facts 
regarding the who, what, where, why, 
and when of their government—particu- 
larly their national government. 

But just about the time a student has 
mastered a few basic civic facts regard- 
ing the U. S. A., he must learn a new 
set of basic facts about the state govern- 
ment. Then comes a study of his coun- 
ty, followed by a study of city organi- 
zation, and if he has not already foun- 
dered, the gigantic U. N. organization 
comes up for discussion. 

The problem is how to get all of 
these comparable pieces of information 
into a clear, concise form. 

To meet this problem, I have de- 
vised what I call the “civicircle.” It is 
simply a revolving chart, and undoubt- 
edly thousands of teachers have similar 
devices to condense factual information 

kinds. But in addition to the 
of movement, there is one in- 
novation which I believe brings the 
problem of government closer to the 


of many 
novelty 


Ben Sweeney is principal of San Jose 
(Calif.) H.S 


child. That is the inclusion.on,the chart 
of his own student government frame- 
work. 

The base of the chart is divided pie- 
wise into these six parts: U. N., U.S. A., 
state, county, city, and school govern- 
ment. Each section includes (from top 
to bottom of chart) pertinent data, 
executive, legislative, remuneration, 
documentary basis of government, and 
government headquarters. In addition 
to a cutout sector, the covering disc 
contains miscellaneous information, such 
as Constitution signers and quotations 
on constitutional government. 

The device may be produced locally 
to fit each individual school situation. 
It can be kept up to date by using such 
excellent sources as Scholastic to obtain 
the most recent information. If the 
school is so equipped, it can be printed 
in the shop. The finger-tip proximity 
of the facts makes the chart consider- 
ably more effective than a dozen others 
copied on paper and lost in the inner 
recesses of a binder. 

This method of presentation suggests 
a logical tie between the practice of 
student government and adult govern- 
ment—even on a world scale.e 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES; Cracks in the 
Soviet Empire—53 fr. filmstrip. Russia’s 
European satellites; history; develop- 
ment of present crisis. (Sr. H., Ad.) 
Office of Educational Activities, New 
York Times, Times Square, N.Y.C. 36. 

The House on Cedar Street—17 mins. 
Biography of Negro leader Freder- 
ick Douglass and his fight for human 
freedom. (Sr. H., Ad.) Contemporary 
Films, 13 East 37th St., New York 16. 

Profile of Pakistan and Profile of 
Puerto Rico—color filmstrips, 50 frs. 
each. Each filmstrip covers the land, 
people, industry, government, religion 
and progress of the area. (Jr. and Sr. H.) 
Teaching Aids Service, Lowell Ave. 
and Cherry Lane, Floral Park, N. Y. 


ENGLISH: Library Adventures—13 
mins., color. Introduction to a public 
library. Two children learn to locate 
books, use card catalogue, references. 
(U. EL, Jr. H.) Neubacher Productions, 
10609 Bradbury Road, Los Angeles 64, 
Calif. 


SCIENCE: Elementary Science Set 
No. 5—6 filmstrips, color. Basic infor- 
mation on: The Aquarium, How Ani- 
mals Are Grouped, How Airplanes Fly, 
How a Plant Grows, How a Plant 
Makes Food, Trip to a Weather Sta- 
tion, (U. El. and Jr. H.) Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

Visit to the Waterworks—11 mins. 
B&W or color. Operation of this es- 
sential community service, with empha- 
sis on importance of safe drinking 
water. (U. El.) Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 

—VERA FALCONER 





Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. El. 
(Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 


Red tanks open fire on Hungarian free- 
dom fighters in The New York Times film- 
strip, Cracks in the Soviet Empire. 





